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WILHELM RICHARD WAGNER. 


\ K J7HEN this portrait was presented to 
the examiner, the name being 


that? He looks as if he were listening 
to music.” The reader will observe in 
hidden, his first remark was: “Who is | the expression a kind of dreamy enthu- 
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siasm, as if the original were listening 


for something to come to him, instead of 
looking that he might see something. 
That is a strong and handsome face; no 
fault can be found with any of its features. 
That is a massive and magnificent head, 
especially large in the upper side regions. 
How capacious across the brow in the 
region of Perception! How heavy and 
broad in the upper part of the forehead, 
where the organs which theorize and 
comprehend are located! Then look at 
the breadth and expansiveness of the 
temples in the region of Tune, Construct- 
iveness, and Ideality, faculties which are 
employed in musical composition, and in 
invention, or in the study of combina- 
tion. All great musical composers, as 
well as all great poets, artists, and me- 
chanics, are broad and full in the tem- 
poral regions, and especially in the higher 
part of the temples. 

The portrait also shows immense 
Spirituality and Hope. Let the reader 
draw a line on this portrait, from the 
center of the chin upward through the 
eye-ball, to where the line touches the 
hair, and the head will at once appear to 
be very much elevated, and exceedingly 
full. The distance from the eye, in the 
picture, to that point, is very great. That 
is the region of Hope and Spirituality, 
one giving enthusiasm, and the other 
creative fancy which believes in the pos- 
sibilities of the undemonstrated. These 
are the faculties which hunt for undis- 
covered stars or planets, which lead one 
to believe in the possibilities of the un- 
revealed field of invention; hence, most 
inventors who step beyond the orbit of 
common observation and endeavor, are 
called “dreamers” or “lunatics.” Coper- 
nicus, Watt, Fulton, Morse, Howe, are 
examples. They were considered theo- 








retical, visionary, half-crazy, and those 
who ought to have been their best friends 
stood aloof from them. 

The subject before us, an inventor in 
music far beyond the common prescribed 
boundaries of musical composition, with 
his wonderful, weird passages, has be- 
wildered, astonished, and sometimes 
maddened the world of criticism. There 
are those who are his rivals for the pub- 
lic ear, who would decry his work ; there 
are others who believe that he has 
touched the realm of the musical future ; 
that he is the phenomenon of the time, 
and for the future. 

Such a head belongs to the realm of 
poetry, invention, and music. If he had 
been directed in the pathway of theolo- 
gy, of mechanics, or to the science of 
war, he would have been a leader among 
men. He has massiveness of brain from 
the opening of the ear and the eye, up- 
ward. At Firmness and Self-esteem his 
head is strongly developed ; consequently 
he is resolute, persistent, independent ; 
he has also ambition, is capable of ardent 
affection, wonderful courage, and also of 
manifesting financial wisdom. 

His Language would make him an 
orator, and if he had taken the drama as 
his pursuit he might have out-ranked all 
rivals. 

The temperament is exceedingly fine, 
susceptible, and enthusiastic. He does 
not need to take inspiration from other 
people’s mental life, nor to light hi, 
torch at their taper. He warms himself 
by his own fire, and like the locomotive, 
travels with his own strength, and illu- 
mines his pathway for himself. 


Among all the musicians who have 
won exalted positions, not one can be 
mentioned whose early life was a greater 
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struggle against difficulties both social 
and pecuniary than Richard Wagner. 
Many of these difficulties were self- 
created, because he not only sought ad- 
vancement as a musician and composer, 
but also aimed to introduce new ideas 
and methods, which were in themselves 
so novel and repugnant to the existing 
schools. 

Wilhelm Richard Wagner was born in 
1813, at Leipzig. His father was a police 
actuary, a man of considerable talent, 
who died six months after the birth of 
his distinguished son. The widow mar- 
ried again, taking for Wagner’s step- 
father an actor, a painter, and the author 
of several comedies. It was this gentle- 
man’s intention to make a painter of 
Richard, but he found him possessed of 
no talent for drawing. Richard was only 
about seven years of age when his second 


father died, and the day before that event | 


he requested the boy to play several 
pieces which he had learned on the piano. 
After listening to his playing, he remark- 
ed: “It is possible that Richard, who is 
good for nothing else, may make some- 
thing of himself in music yet.” Left 
now to himself, and having no special 
musical advantages, he of course learned 
nothing which he could not claim as en- 
tirely his own, although his method of 
learning was, as he himself confesses, 
solely by imitation. He imitated every- 
thing he saw or heard—was it a sym- 
phony of Beethoven, he composed a 
symphony; was it a drama at the theater, 
he immediately set about writing a 
drama; and all this without the least 
knowledge of the rules which govern 
musical or literary composition. With 
every step forward in life, he of course 
changed his opinion and his tastes. 

He wrote plays when but twelve, and 
he was but fifteen years of age when a 
composition of his was put upon the 
stage, and from that time his whole career, 
which we have not time to trace in detail, 
has been one of advancement, although 
every step until he had reached his thir- 
tieth year was against very discouraging 
obstacles. 





In his eighteenth year he finished the 
studies of the gymnasium and entered 
the University of Leipsic, as a student of 
philosophy. He now received music les- 
sons of Weinlig, who was at that time 
chorister in the Thomas-school, and al- 
ready renowned as a teacher. He then 
gave most of his attention to composi- 
tion—mainly romafitic pieces. In 1833 
he produced a symphony, which was per- 
formed in the Leipsic Gewandhaus con- 
certs. In the few years following, he 
composed also a “ Faust Overture,” and 
the unperformed operas: “The Wed- 
ding,” “The Fairies,” and “The Love- 
Prohibition.” The composer wrote the 
texts of these himself—a very remarkable 
peculiarity, and one which he has retained 
in all the works which he has yet pro- 
duced. At the same time, he felt himself 
called to compose exclusively dramatic 
musical works for the opera. Concert 
pieces do not exist among his later pro- 
ductions. 

When scarcely twenty-one, he was 
made Music Director of the Magdeburg 
Theater, where he remained from 1834 to 
1836, going from thence to accept a sim- 
ilar position at Kinigsberg, and thence 
into the theater at Riga, in the same 
capacity. Here he began his “Cola Ri- 
enzi,” which he finished in Paris, where 
he was obliged to struggle with heavy 
responsibilities and want; but neither his 
spirit nor his creative powers were 
weakened, for immediately after having 
finished this work he began to compose 
his “Flying Dutchman,” for which he 
had received the first suggestion on a 
voyage from London to Calais. 

At the instance of Meyerbeer, this 
opera was represented on the Berlin, and 
“ Rienzi” on the Dresden stage. Wagner 
was now appointed Court-organist at 
Dresden, in company with Reisziger. 
Here appeared the “ Tannhiuser,” which 
was represented in 1845, and also the 
sketch of “Lohengrin,” which was 
finished later in Zurich. In consequence 
of his having taken part in the insurrec- 
tion of May, 1849, he was obliged to fly 
from Saxony to Switzerland, where he 
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took up his residence in Zurich. Here 
he was first enabled to bring his peculiar 
musical talents into public favor. He 
wrote the three pamphlets, “Art and 
Revolution,” “Art in the Future,” and 
“Opera and Drama;” and also a con- 
siderable part of the so-called “ Nibel- 
ungenring,” a trilogy of operas, upon 
which he was more or less engaged for fif- 
teen years. This work, together with its 
introduction, required four consecutive 
evenings for its complete representation. 
In Zurich, he wrote “ Tristan and Isolde.” 

From 1858, he spent two years in Italy, 
making Venice his residence. In 1860 
he returned to Paris, where he succeeded 
in having his opera, “Tannhduser,” per- 
formed in the Grand Opera House, but 
without the expected success. In the 
meanwhile, the political situation had so 
altered in Germany, that he was enabled 
to visit Vienna and several other cities, 
and was everywhere received with the 
highest honors. In 1862, the King of 
Saxony cancelled his political disabilities 
and made him his musical favorite. 
Shortly after his return to Saxony, he 
made an extensive tour, in the course of 
which he visited St. Petersburg and Mos- 
cow, where his concerts brought him a 
rich harvest. 

Herr Wagner has been twice married ; 
the second time in 1870, to Madam Von 
Bilow, a daughter of Liszt. The Abbé 
has been a steadfast friend to the eccen- 
tric composer for many years, and exerted 
a powerful influence on public opinion in 
Wagner’s behalf. 

The great undertaking for the produc- 
tion of his “ Niebelungenring,” which 
had its accomplishment in the little town 
of Baireuth in Bavaria, in 1876, consti- 
tutes an era in German music. A theater 
was specially erected, and the series of 
operas belonging to the Niebelungen 
performed before a great and brilliant 
audience. Wagner’s aim has been to 
give to German music a peculiarly Ger- 
man character—the motive, sources, 
dramatis persone, melody, being Ger- 
man; at the same time he asserts that 
the hitherto popular drama and music 








“are insincere and trivial,” and not cal- 
culated to elevate the mind of the hear- 
ers. His views on the proper sphere of 
music, and the nature of his own efforts 
as a composer are set forth with much 
elaboration in his “ Gesammelte Schriften 
and Dichtungen,” which constitute nine 
volumes, and were published in 1871. 

In person, Wagner is tall and thin, 
with a large head, strongly marked in 
outline, and resolute in expression. A 
writer says of him, with more of candor, 
perhaps, than eloquence: 

“The man is highly nervous and pas- 
sionate—a perfect volcano. In all he 
does, in all he says, there is a mixture of 
lava, of flame, and of fire. He is haughty 
and violent in his sublime extravagance. 
Despotism and love of power are the 
basis of this contradictory and warm nat- 
ure. He must tyrannize, he must abuse. 
He beats his players, and then after- 
ward, with tears in his eyes, begs their 
pardon. One moment he insults his 
singers, the next flatters them and heaps 
presents onthem. He has quarreled with 
all his friends; he has never been able to- 
agree with any theatrical manager, and, 
at last, determined to reign as absolute 
monarch, he has been obliged to build 
himself a theater. He works in the 
morning. In the winter an immense fire 
is lighted in his study, where rose-colored 
candles, burning in silver candlesticks, 
emit voluptuous odors; in the summer 
the windows are opened, and the room is 
filled with the sweet scent of the dawn. 
Before setting to work, Wagner takes a 
bath, and a cup of black coffee is brought 
to him in a goldcup. When he begins. 
to work he insists upon having all his 
surroundings in perfect harmony with 
the musical subject he has on hand, and 
when his object has been attained, he 
exhibits his inspiration with strange an- 
tics and exclamations of joy. Wagner 
can only work in complete silence. As 
soon as he is heard to caper and to cry, 
no one is allowed to move; at the slight- 
est noise his music takes immediate 
flight, and the world loses a chef 
@ euvre.” 
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During the past winter he experienced 
a severe attack of illness, which at one 
time it was thought would prove fatal, 
but Richard appears now to be almost 
himself again. It will be remembered 





by the reader, that to Wagner was given 


the honor of composing a grand centen- 
nial march, which was performed at the 
opening of our Exposition in 1876. For 
this piece, of which little is heard now- 
adays, the author received the sum of 
five thousand dollars. 





THE PHILOSOPHY OF SUPERSTITION. 


I AM not naturally credulous, but so 
far from pluming myself upon the 
absence of this quality, I meet the fact 
with a sort of tender regret. I come 
from the old Pilgrim stock (the Primes), 
who could never take anything upon 
trust, but must always be able to give a 
reason for the faith that was in them, 
and, therefore, have been rather of the 
Doubting-Thomas order; whereas, I con- 
sider the child-like faith and lovingness 
of John as belonging to a far finer order. 
of character. 

Superstition is the blind side of Faith, 
and I would a great deal rather believe 
too much than too little. In justice to 
myself, let me say, I have not that mean, 
distrustful nature, that inclines one to 
doubt the fidelity of friends, and which 
imputes interested or unworthy motives 
to the friendly demonstrations of others. 
I am never jealous, never suspicious. I 
am apt to think that people say no more 
than what they mean, and truly feel. If 
they praise me I am apt to think I de- 
serve it, at least in their estimation, and 
I take their reproaches with a like sim- 
plicity. | 

All this does not apply to the kind of | 
credulity of which I wish to speak, which | 
applies more properly to what is popu- 
larly called superstition; a belief in the 
occult, spiritual, or supernatural. On 
this ground, where most of persons be- 
hold what is strange or unnatural, I am 
apt to see a beautiful fact in Nature, 
vouchsafed to the few, but which, in the 
progress of human development, will be- 
come an ordinary experience. | 

Does any one doubt that the process of 
civilized culture is gradually evolving 
finer intuitions, a higher moral sense, and 








a more Christ-like tenderness and sym- 
pathy; and does it not thence follow, that 
faculties once in a rudimentary state have 
grown to be leading characteristics; the 
brute, man, rising to the spiritual, intel- 
ligent being? We now behold the things 
that pertain to the Spirit, as in a glass, 
darkly; but in process of growth we shall 
see face to face, and be no more surprised 
when beautiful creatures, who have laid 
aside the garniture of earth, as an out- 
worn garment, come to greet us, and sit 
down by our side, or walk with us by the 
wayside; than we now are at the visit of 
friends to us from a journey, or making 
neighborly calls upon us, of our friends 
and acquaintances. 

Even the Gradgrinds of science, who 
decry the human tendency to supersti- 
tion, and scout at the idea of accepting 
as truth, what they call the “crude Jew- 
ish teachings, wrought out in the infancy 
of science,” can not deprive us of the 
natural inferences to be deduced from 
the stony gifts they offer us in lieu of 
bread. Grant that our religious ideas 
have come to us when Geology and all 
other sciences were unknown, it should 
be remembered that the Scriptures do 
not teach any scientific system, but are 
addressed to the moral and spiritual nat- 
ure of man, and in the abstract it does 
not matter whether they come from a 
small or large section of the world as 
known in history; the only question 
being, do they teach as they pretend to 
teach? Do they bring us a certain oracle ? 
Do they aid our aspiration, and purify 
our hearts? Are they the best inculca- 
tions of wisdom for the guidance of just 
such beings as they propose to teach and 
guide; or would the world be better if 
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thoroughly convinced that all our moral 
ideas were gradually evolved from the 
slowly-expanding brain of a monkey ; and 
that the far-off Lawgiver, in the silence 
of the Eternities, has never revealed a 
Fatherly face to the creature thus pro- 
duced? Never affirmed the justness of 
ideas so laboriously reached; never re- 
vealed to him His eternal will and pleas- 
ure? 

Suppose we are evolved from a higher 
race of monkey, surely the creature, when 
he first held his head erect, and dropped 
the caudal appendage, must have ex- 
claimed by instinct: “It is never too late 
to mend!” But I do not see how, with- 
out a revelation, the creature could ever 
get hold of a single abstract idea! How, 
after ages upon ages of chattering and 
screaming; cracking nuts and eating 
birds’ eggs, he should reach the grand 
idea of gravitation, of the infinitude of 
suns and stars, or be able to snatch the 
lightnings, and make them propel him 
through seas and over mountains, and 
convey his thoughts under oceans and 
over continents—far less reach that most 
ennobling of all our ideas, that of a life 
beyond the physical life of this present 
world. It seems to me that man, without 
a revelation, would indeed be cast a hope- 
less waif upon the quicksands of time. 

Still, if Darwin will have it so, and all 
our ideas have been the slow growth of 
necessity, if man Aas through the myriads 
of ages developed thus much; has al- 
ready mastered matter, and plucked out 
the mystery of being; has become capa- 
ble of law and order, science and aspira- 
tion; has evolved spiritual, no less than 
material ideas; even following up the 
idea of evolvement, there is no limit to 
progress, no limit to development, and a 
creature who has mastered one world as 
‘earned his right to another ; and in pro- 
portion as he has outgrown the natural 
body, he has developed into the spiritual 
body, and the natural evolvement.is a 
soul, and a Soul-Life. 

Thus, even in the least acceptable 
theory, we reach the conclusions we 
reach through a revelation of God to His 





creature, namely, an Immortality. We 
also perceive that the natural develop- 
ment must be on the side of what is 
highest in sentiment, and most spiritual 
in idea; and hence it will be as natural 
hereafter to see, upon occasion, groups of 
those of whom Milton sang: 


“ Millions of spiritual creatures walk the earth 
Unseen, both when we wake, and when we sleep.” 


All this I fully believe, and I have tried 
to believe in, and sympathize with, the 
so-called Spiritualists. I wish I could 
do so without questioning. I am ashamed 
of my lack of faith and sympathy, but, 
because they do not see much that I see, 
and as I see, I am apt to treat the matter 
coldly. I shrink from their pretentious- 
ness, their rhapsodies, and revelations 
from the dead, in every point of view 
inferior to the ordinary expression by the 
same individuals while they were deni- 
zens of this terrestrial sphere. I admit 
that all may be true, but I do not see the 
utility of wasting ourselves over what 
seems of a retrograde character. 

It may be that vast numbers of persons 
who leave this world wander about its 
confines in a sort of Limbo, driven, as 
Dante saw, “like feathers before the 
wind,” or such as Milton describes, as too 
vile for heaven, and short of the vileness 
of hell; characterless, aimless beings 
upon earth, they can hardly be “ clothed 
upon” in the world of spirits. I have an 
idea that these weak and bodiless beings, 
having more of terrestrial instinct than 
spiritual aspiration, linger for a time near 
the earth and suffer torment from a per- 
petual desire to communicate with, and 
participate in, scenes and companionships 
with which they no longer possess the 
organs necessary for such intercourse; 
hence, when by means of any of the more 
subtile elements, such as electricity, they 
are able to make themselves known to 
persons in the flesh, they will do so, and 
assume any name desired by the con- 
sulter. They are not the spirits of those 
whom they pretend to represent, who 
may have long since passed onward to a 
higher sphere, but pretenders to the 
same, and hence they, from their false- 
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ness and weakness, give us but a poor 
simulation of the language and opinions 
of those whom they pretend to be. 

I have before me communications pur- 
porting to come from Margaret Fuller, 
Felicia Hemans, L. E. L., my honored 
mother, Plato, and the “ poor Indian,” 
who is made to father so much nonsense, 
and who professes unbounded admiration 
of my character, etc. St. John has writ- 
ten me, and apostles and martyrs. Now, 
I do not believe all this to be collusion, 
falsehood, a mere delusion. I believe 
there are atoms of truth in all delusions, 
which will hereafter be better under- 
stood. 

We do not half enough reverence the 
body, and I remember how my beautiful 
son, Edward, who possessed a mind of 
great purity and tenderness, would often 
quote, “ Know ye not that your bodies 
are the temple for the Holy Ghost to 
dwell in ?” and his life and death accorded 
with this high sentiment. We are in- 
deed “fearfully and wonderfully made.” 
A medical writer has lately asserted that 
the ecstasies and spiritual visions of St. 
Theresa were in fact an “unconscious 
exaltation of the reproductive organs;” 
grant that it may be so, I do not see that 
it renders her state of mind and her life 
any the less wonderful or beautiful; it 
only points to a deeper and a holier mys- 
tery of being; intimates that there is 
more in marriage than is yet compre- 
hended—that unchastity is a more fear- 
ful crime than is yet accounted for; that 
errors springing from impurity of mind 
and consequent action, are deeper in 
their’ significance than we have yet 
learned, and drag down the soul to 
depths of earthliness and degradation, 
just in proportion to that sanctity of per- 
son, as in the case of St. Theresa, which 
is able to lift us up to divine visions. It 
but shows that the companionship of the 
“natural body” and the “spiritual body” 
is more intimate, and of a deeper fore- 
shadowing than we are apt to think. 

I like to read of the superstitions of 
different people, and see how they are 
gloomy or cheerful, just in proportion to 





the wildness or loveliness of the aspect 
of nature about them, or the asceticism of 
their religious ideas, or otherwise. 

Thus, in some parts of Germany, the 
Will-o’-the-Wisp is supposed to be the 
souls of unbaptized children, who thus 
flit from place to place till some pious 
hand shall sprinkle them with consecrated 
water, when they are able at once to find 
rest! 

In Denmark the Will-o’-the-Wisp is 
supposed to be the souls of unjust and 
extortionate land-owners, who are con- 
demned forever to measure off land with 
red-hot iron rods. 

In these northern countries, also, is to 
be found the Khobold, which sometimes 
takes the shape of a black cat, and even 
of a calf with fiery eyes ; which are known 
to be Khobolds by antics peculiar to 
themselves, and a disposition to tease un- 
tidy house-maids, or inhospitable house- 
holders, when they will sometimes ap- 
pear in the shape of a blue flame in the 
stove, which will burst out and scatter 
the ashes over the kitchen. 

In Friesland and Jutland they call him 
a Puk. The North American Indians 
have the word Puck-wudijies, which were 
a sort of woodland sprites, not unlike 
those described by Shakespeare, and it is 
most likely that the great dramatist 
obtained the word from these Indians 
through Sir Walter Raleigh. They are 
more erratic and mischievous than the 
good household Brownie, which some- 
times takes up his abode in a favorite 
family, and though invisible, makes him- 
self known in various ways, by pinching 
and bruising the maids who neglect their 
work and keep a dirty house; on the 
contrary, when the maids set a bowl of 
milk for them after sweeping the hearth 
clean at night, they drive away evil spir- 
its, make the bread light, and the cream 
to rise thick in the pans of milk; and 
when the tired girl nods at her work 
they finish it up while she sleeps; and 
rock the cradle of the sick child while 
the poor anxious mother is beguiled to 
slumber. 

The Brownie seems to answer to the 
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classical Lares or Penates, those benefi- 
cent deities who presided over the hearth- 
stone of the ancients, and to whom was 
allotted a bit of bread and fruit daily; 
the Hindoos of the lower caste, and the 
Chinese, have a like order of spirits, be- 
fore whom they daily place a few grains 
of rice. These beliefs and customs are 
the initiative faith in a daily providence, 
and a superintending daily beneficent 
power, which the Christian recognizes in 
the grace before meat. 

Time was when children shuddered at 
the recital of a ghost-story, and were 
afraid in the dark, and their elders shook 
in their shoes at an unwonted appearance 
at midnight of an objectin white. Times 
are changed now; the goriest ghost has 
ceased to be a bugbear. Whole commu- 
nities are on the alert for the very shapes 
that once inspired terror. People have 
learned through science that the death- 
tic is a bug, and the owl may screech his 
throat out and inspire no dread, so in- 
tent are all upon discovering ghosts in 
the creak of a table or the flutter of a 
curtain. If the Banshee should scream 
at the chamber-window now, thousands 
would little heed it, or would rejoice at 
the manifestation. The thumping, rat- 
tling spook that infested the paternal 
roof of the great founder of Methodism, 
is completely eclipsed by the rapping 
spirits of the present day. Spirits are 
thick as blackberries; every family has 
its medium, and have their bell-ringers 
and rappers, so that it is difficult to 
know which is the street-door, and which 
is the ghost. Little boys talk as coolly 
about spirits as about a top, and little 
girls name their dolls after children in 
the spirit-world. The earth seems to 
have been invaded by a perfect swarm of 
spirits, “ thick as leaves in Vallombrosa,” 
and now a ghost-story, so far from excit- 
ing awe, is received with a sense of thank- 
fulness, and considered a refreshing. 

What then? Are we to look upon all 
this as delusion? as an imposture? By 
no means. There must be recognized 
therein the wonderful diffusion of the 


as taught by the Christ, as sung by Mil- 
ton, and the poets, from Shakespeare 
down; and as elaborated by that most 
wonderful man, Swedenborg. It is noth- 
ing new, nothing more than an extension 
and deepening of the old Socratic idea 
of an attendant genius; of the warning 
of Brutus, “ Meet me at Philippi”; of the 
experience of a thousand saints and mar- 
tyrs, who saw celestial faces beaming 
upon them in their hour of agony. 

True, these modern manifestations 
have not the prestige of remoteness and 
dignity, but that does not militate against 
a vast amount of truth and reality in- 
volved therein. I think too well of our 
humanity to believe that such vast mul- 
titudes are practicing a deception. I do 
not call it a new religion. I think the 
spiritual idea has become involved in 
much that is lascivious, and to be repre- 
hended—ignorant people who will not 
and can not accept the awe-inspiring in- 
spirations of Job, or the rapt visions of 
Isaiah, or the pure and comforting teach- 
ings of Jesus, wili bow down in admira- 
tion of the crude rhapsodies of some 
medium, who may or may not be en- 
tranced while uttering a jargon of plati- 
tudes. 

But let us not be too critical; let us 
believe all that it is possible to believe; 
and in the course of time the positive 
truth contained in all this will be made 
to appear, and the chaff will be rejected. 
As at present found, it may not meet a 
need of yours or mine, but it comforts 
many dear, simple souls. 

To illustrate what I have said, I might 
quote some of the poetry addressed to 
me. Many of my readers are familiar 
with the fine utterances of Amelia B. 
Welby; now I have more than one com- 
munication from her, who seemed the 
very soul of melody, and from Frances 
S. Osgood, that lovely child of song, but 
all are so crude, so disjointed, that I reject 
them, and believe they come from one 
of those poor, flighty spirits, who as- 
sumed their name; in that case the ex- 
pression is most likely an advance on 





Scriptural idea of “ministering spirits,” 


their part, while it would seem to be ret- 
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rograde if really coming from those 
gifted women who are purported to have 
written them. 

I am willing to believe that celestial 
poetry is unlike terrestrial; am willing to 
believe that the rules of Lindley Murray 
have not penetrated to the seventh 
heaven; that the cherubs are not both- 
ered with orthography, logic, or rhetoric, 
but I must believe that thought, har- 
mony, beauty, are progressive, and that 
to remove impediments is to place us in 
diviner affinities; hence those women 
who struck so melodious a harp while 
bodily with us, would, if permitted to 
revisit this mundane sphere, afford us 
gushes of melody such as would enrich 
and enchant our earth-wearied senses. 

Alas! these communications, purport- 
ing to emanate from such a source, are 
but a miserable rigmarole, devoid of 
aspiration or any nobleness of thought.: 
I am pre-Raphaelite enough to accept a 
good idea, even though faulty in execu- 
tion, but I must reject what is unredeem- 
ed by a single poetic idea. 

To say that I have been greatly flatter- 
ed by Mediums of various kinds, would 
but poorly express the sentiment of my 
heart in this matter, for, looking upon 
the whole as involving the elements of 
truth, though as yet but imperfectly re- 
vealed, as an evidence of the partially 
evolved spiritual organs, these revelations 
addressed to me assume a sacredness and 
solemnity. 

Often at the close of one of my lec- 
tures before a Lyceum or Literary Asso- 
ciation, my hand has been grasped by 
some attentive listener with solemn as- 
pect and weird, sunken eyes, who 
whispered in my ear: “You are a Me- 
dium; all the time you spoke I saw a 
halo of light around your head.” 

This is certainly a very beautiful trib- 
ute, and that must be a weak, vain mind 
that would receive it other than rever- 
ently. 

Again, I have been warned, that, being 
a Medium,I was “resisting the light, 
guilty of great wrong, exposing myself to 
the loss of power, and health, and utter- 





ance, if I did not accept the mediumship 
so forced upon me.” 

Indeed, I was like the miserable Cali- 
ban, so fearfully threatened by the potent 
Prospero : 


“* For this, be sure, to-night thou shalt have cramps, 
Side stitches, that shall pen the breath up; urchins 
Shall, for that part of the night that they may work, 
All exercise on thee ; thou shalt be pinched 
As thick as honey-combs, each pinch more stinging 
Than bees that made them. . . . 

If thou neglect’st, or dost unwillingly 
What I command, I'll rack thee with old cramps, 
Fill all thy bones with aches.” 





Perhaps I am not entirely deficient in 
that development of the brain, which 
brings us into a certain relationship with 
the hidden mysteries of Nature, but I have 
always forborne so to exercise such fac- 
ulties, that they would become urgent, 
and thus, perhaps, render me less alive 
to those actualities of life which the re- 
lations of wife and mother require in this 
world. Having assumed these relations, 
every woman is bound to carry them out 
with the utmost conscientiousness, and 
the best common-sense, pertaining to 
her, which can by no means be affected 
in that dreamy, irresponsible state be- 
longing to the spiritual mediumship so 
called. 

For instance, I have often been in that 
exalted aspect of the eye that I could see 
objects in total darkness, read, note the 
position of books, furniture, etc., this too 
while in perfect health. At these times 
the human body is to me transparent, and 
I note any lesions, any abnormal condi- 
tion, and have prescribed with great suc- 
cess. I have felt and realized presenti- 
ments, and my dreams have been true 
fore - shadowings. Certainly some of 
these have been peculiar. 

For instance, I lately dreamed that I 
was traveling—that I saw a country most 
lovely to behold; mountains and valleys 
through which crystal waters flowed, the 
banks being lined with rose-blossoms ; 
trees waved their tall branches, and foun- 
tains of purest waters leaped from the 
hill-side. Colonnades of marble festooned 
with vines gleamed in the softest light, 
soothing the senses to repose. I was en- 
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chanted with all I beheld, and yet I saw 
no human face. I had a sense of com- 
panionship, and was by no means lonely ; 
on the contrary, I was conscious of a 
feeling of indescribable peace and happi- 
ness. 

At length my companion seemed to 
say, “It is time for you to go back.” 

I re-entered my chamber; I saw the 
pillows of my bed, the quilt, the book 
upon my table, the extinguished lamp, 
and said to him of whom I havea dis- 
tinct recollection, “ Where is my body? 
where can my body be?” and immedi- 
ately I saw it sleeping, with one hand 
under my cheek, as is my wont; and I 
whispered again, quite confidentially, 
“There, I have slipped in, but I came 
pretty near losing the chance;” and im- 
mediately I felt myself to be alone and 
awake. I was in perfect health, and ex- 


perienced no inconvenience from having 
left the body for a brief journey to the 
unseen land. 

I believe there is some mystery con- 
nected with all spiritual manifestations, by 


which persons lose sight, for at least the 
time being, of Auman moral obligations. 
I have observed that those who devote 
themselves to them have a strong tend- 
ency to exaggeration, if not falsehood. 
Surprised, gratified, and elated by what 
seems extraordinary, the imagination 
takes the lead, and the merest trifle as- 
sumes enlarged dimensions ; vague inti- 
mations are exalted and magnified quite 
beyond their intrinsic value, just as chil- 
dren magnify events, and with their im- 
mature judgment make’a mountain out 
of a mole hill. 

This is natural, for the spiritual organs 
are yet in their infancy, and they can as 
yet learn only the A, B, and C of the 
spiritual language. I have heard consci- 
entious persons acknowledge and deplore 
this wayward tendency, and eventually 
refrain from the exercise of a faculty so 
little to be regulated. 

There is no doubt that such is the 
weakness of this undeveloped, rudiment- 
ary organ, that no sooner does an indi- 


vidual perceive in himself one inlet of 
light denied to his fellows than he is 
seized with an unaccountable and childish 
tendency to exaggerate it, and thus runs 
the hazard of extinguishing altogether 
the divine ray, and of plunging himself 
and others also into the quagmire of 
falsehood and delusion. He will have 
this spark to become a flame; he will 
convert the star, just trembling upon the 
horizon of a human soul, into a great, 
burning sun, to amaze the beholder. He 
loses the simplicity of truth by making 
her the mere creature of noise and won- 
derment. 

This has always been the case in every 
general advance of the human faculties. 
A multitude of delusive elements swarm 
in, and gross, perverted, unhallowed sen- 
sualities come in to cast suspicion and 
reproach upon all connected therewith ; 
but at length a generation goes by, the 
judgment of the times becomes awaken- 
ed, and the grain of truth is separated 
from the mountain of falsehood, and the 
ever advancing mind accepts it, and casts 
the delusive chaff to the winds. So has 
it been in all ages, and one superstition 
after another yields to the superior light 
of science, just as moles, and bats, and 
owls retire to their dim hiding-places be- 
fore the resplendent rays of the rising 
sun. 

ELIZABETH OAKES SMITH. 


- 2. —_—__—_ 


SPRING. 


Winter has risen to bid his gruff good-bye. 

I feel the first warm touches of the sun, 

As of a mother’s hand when work is done. 
I hear the first lark’s anthem in the sky ; 
I watch the great white clouds go flying by ; 

I note the flowers awaking one by one; 

And soft airs whisper, ‘‘ Summer is begun !”’ 
O how the soul leaps up exultingly, 

As it would break its heavy prison-bar ! 
. And man seems dearer, God seems nearer, far, 
For this is truth, deny it how we may— 

That light and darkness make us what we are. 
| We are the creatures of our moods, and they 
| Are creatures of the clear or cloudy day. 
E. W. HOWSON. 
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STUDIES IN COMPARATIVE PHRENOLOGY. 
CHAPTER I1.—Continued. 
SECTION VII.—THE OCCIPITAL BONE, 


Bday occipital bone (Fig. 61) is uneven 
in form and situated at the inferior 
middle and posterior part of the skull. 
Seen on its external face, it shows the fol- 
lowing characteristics: first, a surface al- 
most quadrilateral in form, which furnish- 
es processes for the attachment of the 
large and small straight muscles of the 
head; second, the occipital opening, 
through which passes the spinal marrow, 


Fig. 61.—Occtrrrat Bons. 





of this bone into eight regions: first, two 
superior, I, 1; second, two middle, 2, 2; 
third, two laterals, 3, 3; fourth, two in- 
ferior, 6, 6. The spaces included within 
the two lines, m, m, m., 6, 6, correspond 
to the lateral sinuses (see Fig. 62). 

The internal surface of the occipital 
bone (Fig. 61) corresponds to the surface 
of the cerebrum and cerebellum, from 
which it is separated by the dura-mater. 


InTERIOR SURFACE. 


its envelopes, and the spinal nerves, and | In the large posterior spaces are seen the 


vertebral arteries. On the lateral parts of 
this opening are two processes, directed 
from without inwardly and covered, when 
in fresh condition, by a cartilage; these 
articulate with the a¢/as or first vertebra. 
Beyond these apophyses are two grooves, 
and still farther outward, two knob-like 
crests designed for the insertion of mus- 
cles. 

We divide the whole external surface 





impressions of the cerebral convolutions, 
while the two inferior regions present 
a smooth surface wherein the cerebellum 
is lodged. The cerebellum is formed by 
layers, without ridges, or, in other words, 
without having between these layers 
more than very shallow furrows, which 
are almost obliterated in life, being filled 
with a fluid secretion. 

In the center one observes a crest 
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(Fig. 62) which starts from the occipital 
foramen; this affords attachment to the 
Jalx cerebri. Upon the sides are seen 
two channels, m, m, m, m, (Fig. 62) which 
contain the lateral sinuses ; another chan- 
nel, k, k, k, incloses the extremity of the 
longitudinal superior sinus. Before the 
occipital opening is an osseous process 
called basilar, while upon the internal 
surface 9, 9, the annular protuberance, 
and the commencement of the spinal 
column, lie. 

The occipital articulates with five 


at this point. Let one compare in this 
respect the head of the Sajou male 
(Fig. 36) with that of the Sajou female 
(Fig. 40). It is usually at the point of 
union of the superior margin of this 
bone with the parietal, that the super- 
numerary or Wormian bones appear. 
These bones we have met with in the 
cranium of no quadruped unless one 
should consider as such a small osseous 
| growth which we shall mention when 
| we come to describe the crania of quad- 
| rupeds. : 


ogee ity 


Fig. 62.—Occirrrat Bong, Inner Sipr, m Outing. 


bones of the.cranium and the first ver- 
tebra. These five bones are the parie- 
tals, temporals, and sphenoid. The varia- 
tions of the occipital in form are as re- 
markable as those of the bones of which 
we have already given descriptions. They 
are seen in the different races, nations, 
and in individuals of the same species. 
In man, and in all other species of which 
the female is more attached to the young 
than the male region, 2, 2, is much de- 
veloped, whence results an increase of 
the longitudinal diameter of the skull 


TEMPORAL BONE. 

The temporal bone is double, and sit- 
uated on the lateral parts of the head: 
chiefly at the “temples,” which lie be- 
tween the forehead and the ear (Fig. 63). 
Two parts of this bone have a structure 
entirely different from each other; one is 
thin and flat, called the squamous or scaly 
portion; the other triangular, inclosing 
the organs of hearing, and called the 
petrous or stony, or pyramidal portion. 
The scaly portion shows two faces, one 
external and the other internal (Fig. 64) 





~ 
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The external is covered, by the tem- 
poral muscle; at its base there is 
an osseous appendix directed from with- 
in outward, and articulating with the 
bone of the cheek; another appendix, 
much larger, is noticeable at the angle 
below the opening of the ear, which, on 
account of its assumed resemblance to a 
nipple, is called the Mastoid process. 
This latter part is almost entirely cellular, 
and covered by a thin plate of compact 
matter; it has no relation to the cerebro- 
spinal organism, but affords on the out- 
side insertion for the sterno-mastoid 
muscle. Surrounding the auditory canal 
a rough prominence is seen, which serves 
for the attachment of the external ear. 
This opening does not exist in the foetus 
until that is well advanced, being re- 
placed by an osseous circle, upon which 
the membrane of the tympanum attaches 
itself. The internal surface of the scaly 
part of the temporal bone presents im- 
pressions differing in depth and relief 
corresponding with the convolutions ly- 
ing at that region. This part of the tem- 
poral bone shows sometimes very little 
thickness. In one instance the exami- 
nation of the head of a woman sixty- 
four years old, revealed the fact that 
this part was not thicker than letter-pa- 
per. When examined on its external 
surface and placed between the eye and 
the light, this bone showed the appear- 
ance of paper that has been soaked in 
turpentine, which painters use for copy- 
ing their designs. The lightest blow 
would have been sufficient to produce 
fracture, and perhaps death. 

At the base of the internal surface of 
this scaly portion is seen a triangular pro- 
cess, of which we have already spoken. Be- 
hind that appears a channel, 5, 5, 5, (Fig. 
65), where lies part of the lateral sinus; 
in front of the sinus are some impressions 
of the cerebral convolutions, and the inter- 
nal orifice of the auditory canal, c.. The 
inferior surface of the petrous portion af- 
fords nothing of interest to the phre- 
nologist. It is uneven, and there is some- 
times a long process, which articulates 
with the temporal bone by a cartilage, 
and often becomes united with it. 





The temporal articulates with five 
bones; three belonging to the cranium 
and two to the face. The first are the 
parietal, the occipital, and the sphenoid ; 


Exterior SuRFACE. 


Fig. 63.—Temporat Bone. 


the others are those of the cheek and the 
inferior maxillary. The form of the tem- 
poral bone, especially of its scaly por- 
tion, shows very remarkable differences 
in man. Its examination would suffice, 


Fig. 64.—TeEmporat Bone. INNER SURFACE. 


in certain cases, to enable one to know 
to what nation the skull belonged. For 
instance, in all the peoples of the East, 
the scaly portion is found depressed rel- 
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atively. This is particularly the case 
among the Egyptians and Hindoos. An 
example of this conformation is seen in 
the heads of mummies brought from the 


: oe ae 
ee 


INNER SuRFACE—OUTLINE. 


catacombs of Egypt. The Caribs have 
this part of the temporal bone much ex- 
panded. 

The temporal bone might be divided 
into three regions—(1), the posterior ; (2) 
the superior; (3) anterior. (Fig. 65.) 


Fig. 65.—Temporat Bone. 


CHAPTER III. 

BONES OF THE SKULL IN QUADRUMANA, 
QUADRUPEDS, BIRDS, AND REPTILES. 
Having not only in view the study of 

the anatomy and physiology of the hu- 


Fig. 66,—Frontat Bons or Ape. Exterior SURFACE. 


man brain, but also of the leading classes 
of vertebrate animals, we must, of course, 
enter somewhat into the anatomical de- 





tails of the osseous envelope which in- 
closes the encephalic mass of those ani- 
mals. The reader can not but observe 
how greatly the field of cerebral physiol- 
ogy expands, and that to be at all com- 
prehensive, Phrenology, or the study of 
the functions of the cerebral nervous sys- 
tem, demands a general knowledge of 
anatomy and zoology. The more Phre- 
nology is cultivated, the more it is viewed 
in a broad and philosophical manner, that 
is to say, in connection with the great 
series of vertebrate animals, the more 
will it command the respect of true sa- 
vants. 

Eight bones enter into the composi- 
tion of the skull of the quadrumana, as 
into that of man. And although there 
exists a relation between them with ref- 
erence to number and situation, there 
are, however, very remarkable differences 
in form, which are easy to perceive. 
The accompanying illustrations, in them- 
selves, offer opportunities for comparison, 
and so avoid the introduction into our 
text of an infinite number of little details. 


FRONTAL BONE OF THE SAJOU APE, 


On comparing the frontal bone of this 
ape (Fig. 66) with that of man (Fig. 67) 
both being seen fyom their outer surface, 
one isstruck at once with the development 
of the latter, although it is but two-thirds 
of the natural size of the average frontal 
bone in the European race, while that of 
the ape is shown of full size. The regions, 
1, 1 (Fig. 68), in the ape are but little ex- 
panded in the middle part and slightly de- 
pressed upon the margins. In man, on the 
contrary, these same parts are ten times 
more developed above, upon the sides, 
and in front. This is the same with the 
regions marked 2,2. While their middle 
part may be well-pronounced in the ape, 
it is, however, very much less expanded 
than in man; besides, the surface, marked 
3, 3, is almost nothing in the sajou; that 
indicated by 6, and placed above the orbi- 
tar border, also shows a striking contrast 
between the ape and man. This whole 
surface is narrow in the ape, but has, on 
the contrary, a remarkable development 
in man. The middle part of this region 


“ 
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in the ape is depressed and rounded; in 
man it is oblong, full,and extends more 
orless forward and outward. The lateral 
regions offer also a striking comparison. 


Fig. 67.—FRonTAL Bone (MAN) REDUCED. 


Two perpendiculars have been drawn 
upon the orbitar apophyses of these 
bones, so that the reader can better ap- 
preciate their differences of structure. 
In the ape the perpendiculars, A, B, are 
not interrupted by the lateral parts of 
the frontal bone, while in man (see Fig. 57 
April number) the frontal bone extends 
out very much beyond them. These two 
perpendiculars exhibit still better the 
narrowness of the superior region of the 
ape’s frontal bone. 

Seen by its cerebral surface (Fig. 69) 
the frontal of the ape shows, as in man, 
impressions of the cerebral convolutions ; 
we do not discover in the center and be- 
low, as in the human, a hollow receiving 
the part of the ethmoidal bone known as 
the crista galli. We shall see later that 
this is owing to the fact that the ethmoid 
is very little developed in the ape; the 
part of this bone corresponding to the 
ethmoidal cellules in man, is wanting. 
A small vertical. plate, having some 





apertures designed for the passage of the 
olfactory nerves, closes a cavity which 
lies below. 

The orbitar regions offer the most 


EXTERNAL SURFACE. 


striking differences of all in the con- 
formation of the frontals of man and 
the ape (compare Figs. 70 and 57, 6, 
7, 9, 10, 11). Not only is the whole 


Fig. 68.—Frontrat Bong or Appz. OvuTLine. 


orbitar surface more extended in man, 
but still more depressed from top to 
bottom. We shall see later what are the 
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physiological deductions to be drawn 
from this difference in organization. 

The frontal bone of the ape articulates 
with the same bones that have been men- 
tioned in the case of man; only its lower 


Fig. 69.—Frontat Bong or Arps. Inner Surrace. 


border having no hollowing, there are 
fewer points of contact with the ethmoid. 

In twelve heads of monkeys well ma- 
tured the separation between the two 
tables of the frontal, or the frontal sinus, 





was not found, as in man. The skin 
which covers the frontal bone in apes is 
provided with hair, in certain species, 





Fig- 70-—FrontaL Bong or Arg. Inner Surrace— 


Outing. 


so thick that it is impossible to estimate 
fairly the development of this bone sim- 
ply by the eye. 

















Domestic happiness, thou ouly bliss 
Of paradise that has survived the fall! 
Thou art the nurse of virtue. 








BEER AND CIDER CRUSADES. 


—— crusading the rum-sellers the 
women have gone on to crusading 
the drink. They found in the course of 
that first impulsive onset that there were 
two elements opposed to them, the love 
of the drink itself in the drinkers, and 
the love of money that leads men to ap- 
peal to this love of drink for the sake of 
gain. This latter element is personified 
in the rum-seller. 

This personage I do not feel called 
upon to apologize for or to defend in the 
slightest degree. If he has no other way 
of making his living, he might as well 
starve. The world would be better off 
without him, and he receive but a taste 





of the starvation meted out to the fam- 
ilies of many of his victims. Thousands 
have quitted the employment at the sacri- 
fice of both business and property, and 
been the better for it. Scarcely any words 
are too strong to depict the meanness of 
him who makes gain of his neighbors’ 
vices. But that does not excuse the 
vices, nor do away with them. Our ulti- 
mate aim is to do away with the vice of 
intemperance, and first of all with that 
form of it that finds its indulgence in the 
use of alcoholic drinks. Men could not 
sell if no one wished to buy. 

Some years ago, when I first heard of 
Orient, the place on Long Island referred 
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to in the article on “A New Lyceum” 
(see PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for No- 
vember, 1879), I heard also the following 
incident : The rum-sellers in neighboring 
towns looked with longing eyes upon this 
thrifty community, where no liquors were 
sold, and discussed the possibility of once 
more getting a footing for their business 
in the village. At last, one more enter- 
prising than the rest laid a wager that 
he would open a store for liquor there, 
and sell it too; and accordingly he fitted 
up and stocked astore, and kept it open for 
six days, but he did not sell a single glass. 
And why not? Because no one wished 
to buy. I believe as a matter of fact that 
the story was not true. The people were 
too intelligent and too wide-awake to al- 
low a rum-seller any such foothold, but 
the principle is evident for all that. The 
most perverse rum-seller could not sell if 
the people would not buy, and here the 
people, almost to a man, certainly did not 
wish to buy. Very likely an open rum- 
shop even in such a place could be made 
a school of vice, and some one or more 
be found sooner or later who would drink 
and be drunken. But the small patron- 
age it would get certainly would not 
pay at first. There must be some de- 
mand before it would be worth trying. 
On the other hand, if the demand were 
large it would certainly be met. That is 
precisely what makes the difference be- 
tween Orient and London. John Bright 
says that in the present state of public 
opinion, if the police of London should 
undertake to enforce the best prohibitory 
law ever made, and close the gin-palaces, 
the whole city would rise in an over- 
whelming riot in less than twenty-four 
hours. That is simply because such a 
closing would be opposed to the will of 
the vast majority—who like the gin and 
the beer, and will have them. No doubt 
the brewers and the gin-house keepers 
would do their share, but the riot would 
rise if they did not lift a finger. 

What then? Shall we have no law on 
the subject ? Certainly, it is well to have 
it. But in order to have such a law 
effective, we must have a majority who 





love such a law; who abide by it; who 
enforce it. Nay, more; we must have 
a majority who love Temperance well 
enough and who are wise enough to 
make the law help them in their work; 
for the law is not the end: it is only one 
of the helps to enable us all to lead tem- 
perate lives, and also to get rid of the re- 
sults of the dram-drinking of our neigh- 
bors. 

How shall we do it ? 

Get the people to understand the nat- 
ure and effects of alcoholic drinks, and 
tobe conscientious enough to act up to 
their knowledge. 

What measures shall we take ? 

There are many which can be made 
available. Just here has been one great 
cause of failure. People ask: “ What 
is ¢he remedy for intemperance?” and 
are, perhaps, ready to catch at anything. 


~But when they find it does not do ai/ 


the work, they pronounce it worthless. 
They do not seem to reflect that an evil 
which permeates every part of the social 
structure, and develops itself in a thou- 
sand forms, and intrenches itself in all 
the habits of the people, will necessarily 
require a great variety in the remedies. 
As well ask what sword will take off the 
head of the hydra when it has a hundred 
heads, and while one is enveloped in 
brass and another in steel, which would 
turn any ordinary weapon, others may be 
of gutta-percha, which would try the keen- 
est Damascus blades, and still others of 
flame, that springs up as fast as it is cut 
off, or of liquid which closes behind the 
blade as it passes through, and leaves 
not a trace behind. 

But we are talking riddles. Let us come 
to facts. It is a great mistake to sup- 
pose that because all the efforts that have 
been made hitherto have not succeeded 
in clearing intemperance out of the land, 
therefore they are a failure. It is an im- 
mense gain that, whereas in the com- 
mencement of this century everybody 
drank, now there are large numbers of 
people who never drink ; whereas then, 
total abstaining had scarcely ever been 
heard of, and subsequently endured any 
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amount of ridicule, now it is in high re- 
pute, and gaining every day; whereas, 
for a long time people have been be- 
witched with the idea that Washington- 
ianism would “do it,” or secret societies 
would “do it,” or prohibition “do it,” or 
praying in the streets would “do it,” 
now the prevalent feeling is that some- 
how it w#ll be done, and all sorts of 
people are setting about it “tooth and 
nail,” in the full belief that every little 
helps, and that every man, woman, and 
child is responsible for doing as much as 
he can, and by every method that pre- 
sents itself. It is simply amazing to see 
the agencies that are brought to bear. 
Every course of lectures must have one 
lecture at least on temperance. Every 
minister must preach on it once a year, 
and some as often as once a month. 
Every paper must have its temperance 
items or story, often its temperance 
column ; while many of the leading pa- 
pers and magazines which formerly scarce 
ever mentioned the subject, now have 
their articles and editorials upon its va- 
rious phases. Temperance papers are 
multiplying, and some of them living. 
Temperance literature is coming so much 
into demand, that at last the Temper- 
ance Publication House pays its way in 
its department of publication. 

There is, perhaps, no better proof of 
the fact that so great a variety of meth- 
ods are ii. order for the prosecution of 
temperance work than the Minutes of 
some of the Christian Women’s Temper- 
ance Unions, either local, State, or na- 
tional. In the National Union, at its 
last session in Indianapolis, no less than 
twenty-seven committes were appointed 
for as many different forms of aggressive 
work, and there might easily have been 
a larger number. A few of the names of 
these will be suggestive: “ Juvenile 
Work,” “ Temperance Literature,” “Tem- 
perance Bible-readings,” “‘ Reformatories 
for Women and Girls,” “Schools and 
Colleges,” “Sunday-school Work,” “On 
Inducing Corporations and Employers to 
require total abstinence of their Em- 
ployés,” “On Influencing the Press,” 





“On Relation of Intemperance to Pau- 
perism and Crime,” “ Extending our Or- 
ganization in the South,” “ Friendly 
Inns,” “Prison and Jail Work,” “On 
Unfermented Wine at Communion,” 
“Work among Sailors,” “Relations of 
Intemperance to Sabbath Desecration,” 
etc., etc., and these all mean aggressive 
work. An immense deal of work in all 
these lines has hitherto been carried on 
without one paid officer. We find here 
an active and most efficient organization 
composed entirely of women, many of 
them wealthy, influential, capable, and 
enterprising, loving this cause with all 
their hearts, and devoting to it the time 
and the means which many other wom- 
en devote to dress and society, the most 
of whom ten years ago had never hada 
thought or a wish for active temperance 
work. Indeed, up to the time of the 
crusade very few women of set purpose 
had ever taken any more active part in 
temperance work than to play “right 
and left hand supporters,” or visit the 
“Sons,” or recite a “piece,” or sing a 
duet. 

Some idea of the thoroughness with 
which they now do things may be gained 
from the fact, that the Committee on 
“Influencing the Press” have within the 
last two years obtained the introduction 
of temperance matter into 8,000 period- 
icals, and that the local Union of one of 
the largest publishing cities in the Uni- 
ted States has set its mark of attainment 
that no periodical shall go out in that 
city without some article or item for 
temperance. The literature work gener- 
ally is systematized by committees in lo- 
cal, State, and National Unions, which 
co-operate with each other; the Com- 
mittee of the National Union publishing 
such tracts, leaflets, and hand-bills as 
their special methods of work seem to 
demand, and keeping them before the 
people. Their further supplies are drawn 
from the ample shelves of the Nation- 
al Temperance Society and Publication 
House, which also does their publishing. 

In their hands tract distribution is as- 
suming a new aspect. These documents, 
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with rather a “goody, goody” reputa- 
tion, are prepared and circulated with a 
definite purpose, and are expected to pro- 
duce tangible results. For example, those 
who have watched developments of late 
years, know that the use of beer in this 
country is rapidly increasing. This is due 
partly to the influx of German immi- 
grants, and partly to the sagacity of 
liquor-dealers, who recognizing beer as 
an excellent educational medium in their 
line, have made special efforts to cry it 
up; to proclaim its wholesomeness ; to 
advertise it at centennial fairs and other 
places of popular resort; to obtain and 
publish the favorable opinions of phy- 
sicians ; and to advertise it in other ways. 
All this is promoted by the “ Brewers’ 
Association,” which has shown much en- 
terprise ; and the result is that the beer 
interest now has invested an immense 
amount of capital, which, of course, wields 
proportional influence in high and low 
places. Now the method of the temper- 
ance women is, wherever you find the 
enemy to take deliberate aim at him, 
and shoot him if you can. They have 
found an enemy in this beer, and they 
have taken aim at it. They think if they 
could make people see just what this beer 
is, how it is made, and how expensive, 
how worthless, how filthy, how debas- 
ing, and how deceitful it is, its use 
would greatly decrease. They have ac- 
cordingly published hand-bills on the 
subject—some twenty or more of them— 
and “more to follow.” The first de- 
scribes the objects and methods of this 
“Crusade against Beer,” another tells 
what it is, one what it costs, and another 
how little you get for it. Beer as “ Food,” 
as “ Medicine,” as the “Cause of Crime,” 
as a “ Drink for women, for children, for 
workingmen, and for Christians,” as a 
“Poison,” and as a “ Liar,” come within 
the range of these topics. Each one is 
treated very briefly, of course, for it fills 
only one side of a hand-bill. 

The method of using them is to dis- 
tribute No. 1 as widely as possible, so 
as to let the people know what is com- 
ing, and this is mostly done in audiences 





—in large temperance meetings, if possi- 
ble—where attention is also called to the 
subject. 

In some cases ministers have preached 
on the subject, and called attention to 
the distribution. Items are put into the 
papers, and discussions are promoted. 
Successive numbers of the series are dis- 
tributed, one kind at a time, and as wide- 
ly as possible, advantage being taken of 
any local incident to help the interest. 
Lectures on the subject are sometimes 
procured. Leaflets are given out to the 
children of the Sunday-schools, tracts 
and pamphlets are procured for the more 
thoughtful, and books on the subject to 
loan, and, perhaps, to be placed in the 
libraries. 

Of course, in most places the interest 
has not yet led on to all these methods. 


In many cases only a few hand-bills of 


each kind have been sent for by some one 
who sees the advantage in this method, 
and this almost anybody can do, as they 
sell at the ridiculously low figure of ten 
cents a hundred (thirteen cents post- 
paid). But in many cases they have 
been given out in towns and cities by 
the thousand, and the work goes on with 
increasing interest. The number already 
used sums.up hundreds of thousands. 

A similar method also has been com- 
menced with cider, which is as great a 
curse in many country places as beer is 
in towns and cities. But this movement 
has not proceeded so far. Only a few 
tracts and leaflets and illustrated tracts 
for children have been published as yet, 
though these are largely called for. A 
call which was made a few months since 
for facts on the cider question, has been 
generously responded to, and the mate- 
rial will be worked up into popular docu- 
ments soon. 

Doubtless this to many looks like small 
work. So it is; and for this very reason 
many can compass it who could not un- 
dertake larger methods. Besides, the be- 
ginnings of sin are also small, and we 
must manage to stop them off, to prevent 
them. This is the only real hope of 
effective work for temperance, which at 
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its best must not only reform drunkards, 
but prevent the making of them, for then 
only shall we become a temperate people. 
If by such methods as these the truth 
can be brought to every man’s door, if 
he can be made to see what abominations 
there are in those so-called innocent or 
wholesome drinks, beer and cider, a great 
point will have been gained. 

We do not intend to intimate that 
the women are alone in doing this kind 
of work, though I think they are doing 
by far the most of it. But this topical 
method of distribution which they began 
to push about three years ago, is fast be- 
coming the prevailing method with all 
kinds of workers. It makes the distri- 
bution a thing of some merit, a thing 
that can be talked about, because it 
brings some idea definitely to the front 
and pushes it. It sends a forcible article 
into every man’s house in such a shape 
that he will be even more likely to keep 
it and re-read it than if it were in the 
newspaper. Moreover, his neighbor has 
received the same, and he can talk with 


him about it. If it were given out to an 
audience as they were leaving the house, 
something could be said about it or about 
what is in it, that would make every man 
wish to read it, and that could not be 
done if the tracts were not all alike. 
Moreover, no one feels insulted by it be- 
cause it is not personal; every one gets 
a copy of the same. 

Small work, again! Yes, it is the 
nicety of these details that makes the 
tract the skillful weapon which is likely 
to restore it to more than its early effi- 
cacy, and illustrate in a new method the 
power of ideas, an essential element in 
Temperance work. 

Certain it is, that if we can “crusade” 
cider and beer and wine with sufficient 
energy to drive them from the field and 
keep them out, we shall have conquered 
our worst enemies, and whisky and brandy 
will follow them. Very few in these days 
begin to drink on the stronger liquors. 
This idea is the underlying principle in 
the beer and cider crusades. 

JULIA COLMAN. 








CARELESSNESS OF ONE, PROFIT TO ANOTHER. 


” is amazing to consider the extent to 
which losses are incurred on the one 
hand, and sales and occupation afforded, 
on the other hand, by the inexcusable care- 
lessness and wastefulness of people who 
know better and ought to do better. The 
fastening of a well-bucket is deranged, or 
a hoop is loose, but the thoughtless man 
or woman never notices the trouble until 
the bucket is dropped in the well or the 
bottom is out. Then time is lost, the 
family is put to inconvenience, and per- 
haps a neighbor gets a job of work and 
the pay for it. The gate-latch is out of 
order; no attention is paid to it; the 
hogs or cows get in; the yard is rooted 
up; the shrubbery is destroyed; the gar- 
dener is employed, and the nurseryman 
has an order. A tire is loose on the 
wheel ; the wood is swiftly wearing away, 
a little care would set the matter right; 
no pains are taken; soon on the road a 
wheel is crushed, and the wheelwright 


has some employment. A shingle is out 
of place on the roof; one nail would mend 
the trouble; that nail isn’t driven; the 
rain steals in, and soon the plasterer is 
called to use trowel and brush. A bridle 
rein is weak ; a bit is worn; nobody thinks 
of examining either; a horse is drawn to 
one side, or a horse runs away; a vehicle 
is broken; a carriage-maker or black- 
smith is profited, and perhaps a surgeon 
has a profitable professional engagement. 

The water of a well is impure; those 
who use it complain, no proper steps are 
taken; the family have serious sickness; 
the druggist sells his medicines, and the 
doctor gets his fees. In the same way 
the cellar is foul; the mephitic gases 
escape through the floors; the blood is 
poisoned; the fever rages; some suffer; 
some die; the physician has a harvest, 
and even the undertaker and sexton find 
employment. So of many—very many 
other things.—Rural New- Yorker. 
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LABOR AND SOCIAL CO-OPERATION IN FRANCE. 


HOSE who have read the PHRENO- | vital powers. The organization indicates 

LOGICAL JOURNAL during the past | harmony combined with strength; the 
five or six years have seen an occasional | face is quiet, but has in it a settled, steady 
allusion to the co-operative undertaking | appearance. The head, measured from 
of M. Godin, at Guise, France, and may | the opening of the ear to the root of the 
have wished to know more about it. | nose, is long; there is a massive forchead 
Some data having recently been furnished | representing all the perceptive powers 


us, most of which is from an account of | abundantly developed for talent in the 














the undertaking, published by M. Godin 
himself, we are enabled to present an 
outline of what has proved a most suc- 
cessful experiment. 

First, a few remarks are proper with 
respect to the man who conceived and 
wrought so grand an undertaking. From 
the portrait we judge him to be about 55 
years of age, about medium height and 
weight, with a large brain and excellent 











realm of practical detail, the acquire- 
ment of scientific knowledge, and the 
ability to comprchend affairs. 

The upper part of the forehead is 
broad, high, and ample, indicating a 
tendency to look into the why and 
wherefore, and there is a special length 
and fullness of the whole forchead. 

In the first place there is immense per- 
ceptive power, the ability to gather 
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knowledge, and hold facts and phenome- 
na in such solution, or in such clarity, 
that every fact has its full weight in the 
fabric of ideas. 

The center of the forehead, half-way 
from the hair to the root of the nose, is 
very much rounded and full, showing 
not only capital memory of facts, but 
also the ability to avail himself of his 
knowledge on the instant. The upper part 
of the forehead shows Comparison which 
criticises, discriminates, analyzes, and 
differentiates ; while the outer part of the 
upper forehead shows Causality enough 
to combine his facts and practical knowl- 
edge, and thus produce harmony of in- 
tellectual force. 

The height of the top-head indicates 
Benevolence and Faith. He is calculated 
to inspire confidence in the minds of 
others, and is well qualified to call out 
the best traits and dispositions of those 
with whom he comes in contact. He im- 
presses people with the idea of his in- 
tegrity and goodness. 

He is firm, determined, and steadfast. 
He has the power of Constructiveness 
and of Ideality, the first giving mechani- 
cal power, and the talent to understand 
combinations ; the second giving imagin- 
ation, creative fancy, and ability to realize 
his ideal before he reaches it, and to fore- 
stall facts andevents. His Language ap- 
pears to be fairly developed, but he has 
more knowledge than power of colloquial 
expression. He is eminently a man of 
practical judgment, and able to reduce 
his ideas to practical results. 

. Some of the principles upon which his 
grand effort was founded are briefly: The 
science of well-being rests not.on imagi- 
nary conception, but ona knowledge of the 
needs of human life. The laws of being are 
inherent in the human species. It is not 
necessary to form profound theories con- 
cerning these, as they are discoverable 
through observation. 

The difference between the condition 
of the poor man and that of the rich 
consists mainly in the ability of the latter 
to apply these laws in his home and in 
his daily life. For the wealthy, food is 





wholesome and plentiful, clothing cheap 
and elegant; while the dwelling is con- 
venient and agreeable. For him cares 
are made easy by servants. 

For poverty the reverse of this obtains. 
Left to his own resources, the poor man 
is miserable, his dwelling is unhealthful 
and unattractive, his children neglected. 

With a view to providing for the poor 
artisan the more important and neces- 
sary conveniences and privileges of the 
rich, the “ Familist6ére” or co-operative 
home was organized, and in it hun- 
dreds of families of workingmen obtain 
a degree of salubrity, cleanliness, and 
comfort in their homes and educational 
advantages, which to them, if separate 
and “each for himself,” were impossible. 
“Not being able to turn the cottage or 
hut of each workingman into a palace,” 
said M. Godin, “we have sought to place 
the abode of the worker in a palace. The 
Familistére is in fact nothing else. It is 
the Palace of Work, the Social Palace of 
the future.” 

The location selected is the valley of 
the Oise, adjoining the inhabited portion 
of Guise ; so that the Familistére forms at 
present a new quarter of that town. The 
long front of the building faces the town 
to the extent 6f 590% feet (180 metres); 
The left wing leoks upon the gardens 
and the buildings of the factory, in which 
the male members of the Familistére 
principally labor; the right on the gar- 
dens and wooded slopes which bound 
the valley. Back of the buildings are the 
meadows of the Oise with large trees 
planted along the windings of the river. 
The Familistére and its dependencies 
cover about 18 hectares, or 44% acres. The 
grounds of the home proper cover about 
14% acres, which, for two-thirds of their 
extent, are surrounded by the winding 
Oise. 

The building is three stories in height ; 
the halls being paved with cement, and so- 
arranged with corridors as to bring all 
parts of the building into free communi- 
cation. The cellars are constructed on 
the surface of the ground, and the ap- 
proaches filled up so as to raise the level 
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of the ground floor about 8.2 feet above 
the meadow land. The foundations are 
massive, and the cellars floored with a 
strong concrete to guard against damp- 
ness. In them are vaults used for storing 
fruits, vegetables, etc., required by the 
occupants. The height of the ceiling of 
the rooms on the ground and first floors 
is 10.3 feet; on the second floor 9.3 feet ; 
on the third floor 8.5 feet; the partition 
walls are 4.3 inches thick, and all built of 
brick. The principal stairs are circular, 
constructed of stone for durability and 
safety. The rooms are double: on one 
side looking into the halls, on the other 
over the country. The floors, both of 
apartments and galleries, are tiled, which 
is favorable to both cleanliness and secu- 
rity against fire. 

In the Familistére are 1,500 persons. 
They can visit each other, carry on their 
domestic occupations, provide for their 
wants, all under covered halls, without 
thought of the weather, and without 
having to travel more than 425 feet. This 
facility of relations contributes to make 
the “Social Palace ” a habitation adapted 
to raise the morals of the population. 
The school has its place directly along- 
side of the dwelling, while the scientific- 
ally arranged conveniences of the palace 
relieve the housekeeper from a hundred 
burdens which an isolated dwelling im- 
poses. There husband and wife have leis- 
ure for using the journals and books 
which a library easily acquired makes 
available to all. 

Education and instruction form here 
seven divisions, each having its own 
staff-of managers and teachers, its own 
rooms, and appropriate apparatus. First, 
there is the nursery; second, the baby- 
school; third, the infant school; fourth, 
the lowest or third school, for pupils 
from six to eight; fifth, the middle or 
second school, for pupils from eight to 
ten; sixth, the upper or third school, for 
pupils from ten to thirteen; seventh, the 
higher classes, for the unusually intelli- 
gent. 

Another department constitutes the 
apprenticeship, or the introduction of the 





youth to the industrial sphere of the as- 
sociation. It isan interesting item to no- 
tice that the entire cost of these schools 
for the 360 children instructed in these 
different classes is from $3,800 to $4,000 a 
year. Corporeal punishment is forbidden. 
Moral influences and privation of pleas- 
ures constitute the discipline. 

The gardens furnish the children a 
perpetual field of enjoyment, and, at the 
same time, of mental and physical de- 
velopment. Groups of pupils under the 
head gardener are instructed in cultivat- 
ing plots of ground. They are led to form 
groups among themselves, and carry out 
the directions of the gardener, and small 
rewards are given to those who show 
special aptitude and industry. 

Once a year there is a “ Festival of 
Labor,” so called, in which the workmen 


‘in the factories take part. This occurs 


in May, when, amid general festivity, 
prizes of merit are awarded. Once a 
year, in September, there is also a “ Festi- 
val of Childhood,” when prizes are 
awarded to the children. On this occa- 
sion the work of the children is publicly 
exhibited. Every class, from the baby- 
school to the higher classes, assembles to 
receive in public the rewards gained by 
their conduct, their work, and their 
progress during the year. It would be 
exceedingly interesting to detail the 
organization of each branch of the Fami- 
listére, but space forbids. 

From the financial report published by 
M. Godin we learn that the cost of the 
ground and buildings of the Familistére 
was £40,000, say $200,000, and adding to 
this the outlay for different services, or 
$16,000, we have a grand total of $216,- 
000. 

The customary rents for suites of two 
or three rooms are 8 or Io francs per 
month, or $2.50 at the most. The rooms 
which look upon the town rent at 2 cen- 
times (half a cent) more. The revenue 
from this source amounts to about 8 per 
cent. on the capital expended, from which 
it appears that the Familistére, as an in- 
vestment by itself, yields a good return 
for the capital employed. 
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The members discharge among them- | 


selves the services of baker, butcher, gro- 
cer, milkman, tailor,etc. Those who ex- 
ercise these vocations receive compensa- 
tion. The aim in administering these 
branches of supply has been chiefly to 
make life easy and not too expensive. 
Whereas a shrewd attention to the 
economical management of their shops 
would yield them far more profit. 

Among themselves the members carry 
on a system of charitable inspection; 
they have regular committees appointed 
for the following charges: First, contri- 
butions and grants; second, medical 
services and assistance; third, medica- 
ments, nursing, etc. In this way the ut- 
most of care and attention are secured 
for those who are sick. Of course so 
large an association has its own physicians 
and nurses, and a very complete set of 
apparatus—hydropathic, medicinal, and 
surgical—in appropriate rooms. Aban- 
donment and misfortune are not possible 
at the Familistére. The slightest suffer- 
ing is ascertained at once and relieved if 
possible, and the invalided worker re- 
ceives a pension from a fund during his 
illness. 

The moral condition of this great 
family may be inferred from M. Godin's 
own statement that “from its formation 
in 1859 to the publication of his work in 
1874 there was but one police case.” 

The Festivals of Labor and of the 
Children are held in the grand central 
hall of the building. This has a glass 
roof, and here 3,000 persons can move 





At the May festival in 1879, twenty 
years after the foundations of the Fami- 
listére were laid, M. Godin congratulated 
his co-operators on the complete and 
permanent success of the undertaking. 
Among other things he said: “ To asso- 
ciate capital and labor was the great task 
imposed upon our modern society. 
Everywhere the working classes aspire to 
receive those guarantees for the future of 
which they stand in need. Words suffice 
no more; acts are needed. Now these 
acts show themselves here in all their 
reality. The articles that I have prepared, 
combined with the special preparations of 
the mutual associations already in opera- 
tion among us, form together the most 
complete whole hitherto conceived of 
practical rules for securing to the workers 
a share in the advantages created by 
labor and industry. That you may co- 
operate in this work I invited you last 
year to form groups or committees, 
unions, and councils, whose object is to 
introduce the representation of labor 
into the administration of the associa- 
CHOM. 2 2 oe 

“ As the contract of association is de- 
fined, I have hopes, my friends, that you 
will feel yourselves masters of your 
future, and that‘ under the empire of the 
confidence which will animate you, the 
zeal, economy, and activity which you will 
bring to promote the prosperity of the 
association, will double in your favor the 
dividends that have been paid to you. 
Let those who already have confidence 
in the future be fortified in their hopes, 


about with ease. Each festival usually | for conviction gives to men the strength 


lasts two days, and is distinguished by 
general rejoicings. 


| 


indispensable for keeping up to the level 
of the work we desire to accomplish.” 





A SOCIETY FOR GUIDING CHILDREN. 


LINTON is a very pleasant place. 
Some say it is a suburb of Utopia. 

Be that as it may, we have here what I 
have never heard of as existing anywhere 
else. Having read the JOURNAL for some 
time, I judge that its readers like to 
know of what is good, pure, and helpful, 
and therefore send this brief and imper- 





fect account of the society whose name 
stands at the head of this article. 

It became a necessity, from the fact 
that the men of Blinton nearly all do 
business in an adjacent city, and the chil- 
dren, especially the boys, were left in 
absolute idleness when out of school, 
until they became an unbearable nui- 
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sance, which had to be abated in some 
way. They were running about the 
streets, throwing stones at each other, at 
the lamp-posts, or any convenient object, 
tormenting cats and dogs, making rude 
remarks to or about passers-by, and often 
quarreling violently among themselves. 

At last, two or three of the thought- 
ful fathers and mothers began to think 
this state of things might be changed 
without such frequent resorts to severe 
punishment and reprimand as were be- 
coming necessary. They said: 

* Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do.” 

And one mother, whose boy was four- 
teen years old, and girl twelve, discharged 
her hired girl and resolutely set them to 
the task of doing the housework. 

Again these thoughtful fathers and 
mothers spoke, saying: “‘ In union there 
is strength,’ therefore let us unite. Farm- 
ers, mechanics, teachers, ministers, doc- 
tors, merchants—almost all trades, occu- 
pations, and professions, have associations 
and meetings for the interchange of views 
and ideas regarding the best methods to 
be followed in the advancement of their 
enterprises ; and manifestly great help is 
derived from them. Now, why should 
we who are engaged in a vocation above 
all these—that of fitting men and women 
for the life that now is and that which is 
to come—struggle on alone and inde- 
pendent, each gaining nothing from the 
other?” 

These few were earnest men and 
women. They talked to others till the 
society was organized with twenty mem- 
bers, representing fourteen or fifteen 
families. In some instances, both father 
and mother joined; in others, only one. 
Constitution and by-laws were framed. 
Weekly meetings were held at the mem- 
bers’ houses. Some families who were 
not blessed with an abundance of this 
world’s (dry) goods, though they had 
many children, seemed at first to feel a 
delicacy about going to the good houses; 
but finding that all classes were treated 
with equal respect, this soon wore off. 

Other families at first refused to join, 





because “they knew how to bring up 
their children without having the neigh- 
bors tell them.” 

Still the society grew and prospered. 
The meetings increased in interest. Ques- 
tions of all sorts were propounded, and 
the liveliest of debates followed. Flog- 
gers and anti-floggers could not agree on 
the course to be pursued, when two or 
three boys belonging to members of the 
society threw stones at an unoccupied 
building till every pane of glass was 
broken out. The flogger flogged his boy, 
and the others were kept at home for a 
week, I think it was from this begin- 
ning that at last came the law that the 
children should be kept on their own 
grounds unless accompanied by some 
grown-up person. This was intolerable 
for the youngsters, so we had to pass “an 
act in addition to an act,” as the legisla- 
tors say. This act provided that one 
man and one woman should, each after- 
nocn of every pleasant day, take the 
children out for a ramble on their return 
from school. On Saturdays they should 
go the whole afternoon if the children 
so desired. 

It was hard work to get this resolution 
through, and its passage caused the with- 
drawal of many of the members. They 
ultimately returned, however, not being 
able to resist the entreaties of their chil- 
dren to be allowed to join in the after- 
noon rambles. 

At the time this last-mentioned law 
was passed, nearly every family in the 
neighborhood was represented in our 
society. An amendment was soon add- 
ed, which required two men and two 
women to accompany the children, as the 
task of seeing that a hundred children 
behave respectably when let loose in the 
fields and woods is no light one. The 
names were arranged alphabetically, and 
taken in turn. It would do your soul 
good to see pompous, stern, old Money- 
Bags, who, before joining this society, 
hardly knew his own by name, walking 
along in that great crowd of children, 
side by side with the village blacksmith 
or cobbler. 
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When someof the men said, “ We can 
not leave our business to attend to such 
nonsense as that;” some of the women 
said: “Just count up the matinées you 
have attended in the past. year, and the 
excursions you have been on.” And 
when some of the women said, “ We are 
not able to tramp to the woods, skating- 
pond, or wherever else those children will 
want to go,” some of the men retorted, 
“ Take off your corsets and long skirts, 
then the tramp will do you good.” 

One who has never known or thought 
of such an arrangement can not imagine 
the good that has resulted from it. It 
has awakened in the parents a sense of 
the responsibility of their position, that 
fashion-books and political excitement 
are powerless to counteract. Two men 
who were drunken, profane, and idle, 
were persuaded to attend the meetings. 
They have reformed, and now work 
steadily. They were in the meeting 
when the question of how to keep our 
boys from drunkenness was discussed, 
and such an impression was made on 
them, that for over a year they have been 
strictly temperate. I think taking the 
children out to walk cured them of their 
profane habits. When their turn came 
to go with the children, a tax was levied 
to pay them for their time. It was also 
done in the case of some of the other 
members who did not feel able to lose 
the time from their work. 

Some of the wealthy members begged 
to be allowed to furnish a substitute 
when their turn came, but no substitution 
was allowed. The majority answered, in 
such cases: “ We want you and the chil- 
dren to become acquainted with each 
other, therefore no substitution shall be 
granted except in case of sickness.” 

If,in their going out and coming in, 
any of the children do not obey the 
“guides,” they must stay at home the 
next afternoon, unless they can get a 
two-thirds vote of their comrades, de- 
claring their “ guide” too strict. 

Time would fail me to tell of all the good 
this society has accomplished. Many of 
the children, both rich and poor, who 
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were formerly idle, are now learning 
trades, first having their heads examined 
by a good phrenologist to help us as- 
certain for what they were best fitted. 
As to distinctions created by money, it 
has proved a greater leveler than death. 
The children are healthier, happier, and 
better behaved than formerly. Many of 
the men have forsaken their club-rooms, 
and put the money they formerly spent 
there into a gymnasium. This was sug- 
gested by a question of one of the par- 
ents, handed in for discussion: “ How 
shall I keep my children from swinging 
on the doors and gates?” 

“Give them a good lickin’,” said one of 
the floggers; but the anti-floggers said: 
“Give them something better to swing 
on;” and out of that grew the gymna- 
sium, which is a source of unfailing-de- 
light on days when the weather compels 
shelter. One of the members has given 
the society the use of three acres of 
land, centrally located. On this is a long 
building, in part of which is the gymna- 
sium. It also contains quite an extensive 
library, considerable mathematical, chem- 
ical, and astronomical apparatus, a num- 
ber of stuffed birds, geological specimens, 
and other things, which members of the 
society have presented according to each 
one’s taste. 

The society is now about two and a 
half years old, and has done much, yea, 
very much, toward promoting kindly 
feeling, good morals, and industry in 
both parents and children. 

Will not some other good town go and 
do likewise ? 

JOSEPHINE JACKSON. 

THE SELF-MADE MAN.—The so-called 
“self-made man” is generally of this 
sort, of whom some wag has said that 
one good thing you can affirm of him, 
and that is that he worships his Creator. 
The self-made man, having had little 
learning and less training, mistakes a 
novelty for a profound truth and builds a 
philosophy on his discovery, when to. 
more educated minds his novelty is an 
exploded theory or a misapprehended 
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fact. He vaunts himself before the com- 
munity, and has, unfortunately, power to 
lead other simpletons astray, the great 


public being remarkably incompetent to 
judge of the merits of their teachers.— 
Howard Crosby. 





BITS OF NATURAL HISTORY FROM THE LOW COUNTRY OF 
SOUTH CAROLINA. 


EOPLE “tothe manner born,” always 
speak of the “up-country” and 
“low-country ” as very distinct and dis- 
similar portions of the State of South 
Carolina. The “low-country” borders 
on the sea; it is the land of the live-oak 
and the rice-field ; the up-country is un- 
dulating, then hilly, then mountainous, 
and is far less homogeneous in its prod- 
ucts and people. 
manufacturing “pf there since the war; 


and besides the cotton they raise for | 
The | 


market, make wines and brandies. 
up-country towns abound in schools and 


distinction. The “low-country,” with 
its treasures of “Sea Island ” cotton and 
“true Carolina rice,” was the Eldorado 
of the State in antebellum times; but 
everything artificial is now reversed, the 
richest are the poorest, and the aristoc- 
racy of our State are reduced to labor !— 
did I say reduced? I meant to say e/e- 
vated, for I do maintain, despite the prej- 
udices to which I was born, that labor, 
whether physical, moral or mental, is 
honorable and should be honored. 

This “ low-country ” of South Carolina, 
of which our delightful old city, Charles- 
ton, isthe metropolis and focus, has many 
natural peculiarities. The flat face of the 
country is wrinkled with innumerable 
streams of dark water, so clear, that 
looking through its opalesque, translu- 
cent current, the pebbles and mosses 
underneath appear transfigured with glit- 
tering tints and colors. You drive for 
miles sometimes through stately pine 
forests—trees in whose eternally green, 
tall tops the wind sighs, and sobs, and 
soughs like the deep murmur of the sea. 
The ground under these trees is always 


brown with the fallen pine leaves, and a | sunny place near the water-side. 


delicious, resinous odor pervades the air 





They have gone into | 








around. On these tall, “long-leaf pines,” 
you rarely see the gray moss for which 
the “low-country” is renowned. But, 
leaving the pine-forest you come upon an 
oak thicket, and then you will see the 
“Sabine pine ” or cedar pine, with foliage 
very like a spruce-tree, and the bark of 
its trunk like a cedar. And this species 
of pine will be beautifully draped with 
moss. 

Here is the native home of the live- 
oak, the willow-oak, and the magnolia. 
The former generally attains an immense 


| size, and its bending branches almost 
colleges, and there is not so much class | 


sweep the ground. The tillandsia is its 


| inseparable parasite, and its festoons in- 


fold the trees like graceful veils of silver 
mist; but, unfortunately, the places so 
beautified are invariably unhealthy, 
whereas the sandy pine-barrens are re- 
markably free from malarious affections. 
An habitué of this region is the alliga- 
tor, familiarly spoken of by the natives 
as “the ‘gator.” The great Saurian is a 
hideous object, as his loathsome, dusty- 
dark body appears on a log, in still pools 
or lakes. He is a dull, ungainly creature, 
loving to sun himself in slimy sleep. So 
profound is his lethargic repose, that the 
hunters often approach near enough to 
throw a noose over his head before he 
awakes. The alligator lives on fish or 
any live animal that he sees a chance of 
capturing, by a blow from his tail. He 
goes into regular winter quarters at the 
coming of cold weather, hibernating in 
caves or dens under the banks of water- 
courses, which he scratches out with his 
feet, breaking through the roots of the 
largest trees with his long, sharp teeth. 
The female lays her eggs in a pile of 
dirt, two to three feet high, in an open, 
She 
sometimes deposits thirty or forty eggs, 
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covers them carefully with dirt, and gives 
herself no further concern, except to see 
that the earth around them is kept moést¢. 
Heat and humidity bring the young ones 
into existence. The whine of a puppy 
powerfully attracts an alligator, being 
similar to the cry of its young; and it is 
so fond of pig-meat that the squeal of a 
pig carried by a darkey has been known 
to draw the great Saurian from his watery 
haunts and lead him to go vaulting 
awkwardly, but rapidly over plowed 
ground in pursuit. A full-grown alliga- 
tor is ten or eleven feet long, oftener not 
more than six or seven, but looks twice 
that when seen swimming about in the 
water. When hibernating, he will dis- 
tend his ridgy hide, with black lightwood 
knots, or anything that is handy to 
get at. 

The gopher, another animal peculiar 
to the “low-country,” is related to the 
terrapin or turtle family, as far as the 
general conformation of its body goes, 
but is quite different in his habits. He 


lives on the sand ridges, and does not 
affect the water as his more aristocratic 


relatives do. He is purely herbivorous 





and entirely harmless, not even attempt- 
ing to bite his tormentors—the children, 
to whom, when caught, he is often given 
as a playfcllow. The boys and girls enjoy 
riding on his back, and even strong men, 
whom he readily bears up, sometimes 
like the novelty of being conveyed about 
in a standing posture by the uncouth 
creatures. The largest gophers are nearly 
two feet long, and fifteen inches from 
side to side. They are eagerly hunted by 
the negroes, who esteem them very tooth- 
some in stews and soups. For a resi- 
dence he digs a hole in the sand, diverging 
from a straight line after going a short 
distance, so as to form a triangle at the 
lower extremity of his hole. He is very 
destructive to corn and peas when he 
gets into a field, breaking off and devour- 
ing the tender tops and buds. 

The “salamander” is found just over 
in Georgia, across the Savannah River— 
will zo¢ live on the South Carolina side. 
It is something like a ground-squirrel, 
and has a “ pocket,” formed by a fold of 
skin, in which it carries the dirt it uses 
in constructing its burrow. 

MRS. VIRGINIA DURANT COVINGTON. 
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WORD ANOMALIES IN ENGLISH. * 


A PRETTY deer is dear to me, 
A hare with downy hair; 

I love a hart with all my heart, 
But barely bear a bear. 

Tis plain that no one takes a plane 
To have a puir of pears, 

A rake, though, often takes a rake 
To teur away the tares. 

All rays raise thyme, time raises all ; 
And through the whole hole wears, 

A wit in writing “right” may write 
It “ wright ” and still be wrong. 

For ‘‘ write ’ and “ rite" are neither “ right,” 
And don’t to write belong. 

Beer often brings a bier to man, 
Coughing a coffin Lrings, 

And too much ale will make us ail 
As well as other things. 

The person lies who says he lies 
When he is but reclining, 

And when consumptive folks decline, 
They all decline declining. 

A quail don't quail before a storm, 
A bough will bow before it; 

We can not rein the ruin at all, 





No earthly powers reign o’er it. 

The dycr dies awhile, then dics ; 
To dye he’s always trying, 

Until upon his dying bed 
He thinks no more of dycing. 

A son of Mars mars many a sun; 
All deys must have their days, 

Ané every knight should pray each night 
To Him who weighs his ways. 

*Tis meet that man should mete out meat 
To feed misfortune’s son ; 

The fair should fare on love alone, 
Else one can aot be won. 

A lass, alas! is something false ; 
Of faults a maid is made ; 

Her waist is but a barren waste— 
Though stayed, she is not staid. 

The springs spring forth in Spring, and shoots 
Shoot forward one and all ; 

Though summer kills the flowers, it leaves 
The lvaves to fall in fall. 

I would a story here commence, 
But you might find it stale, 

So let’s suppose that we have reached 
The tail end of our tale. 





THE YOUNG FOLKS OF CHERRY AVENUE. 





THE YOUNG FOLKS OF CHERRY AVENUE, 
CHAPTER V. 


A MISCHIEVOUS BOY 


66 EE here, mamma, will you please 


to take this hook out of my fin- 
ger?” asked Tal on entering the sunny 
room where his mother sat sewing. 
“Certainly, my dear boy. Why, it has 
penetrated quite beneath the nail. I 
shall hurt you a little in getting it out.” 
Taking the wounded finger in one 
hand, and working the hook with the 
other, Mrs. Manley soon succeeded in ex- 
tracting the sharp point. 
“Thank you, mamma. It stings though!” 
“I’ve no doubt that it does. Now, let 
me squeeze out some of the blood, and 


then put a piece of sticking-plaster on. | 


Tell me how it happened.” 
* “T was sitting on a post, with the fish- 


line in my hand, and Edie came behind | 
and gave me a little push, and I fell | 
down, and somehow the hook stuck in | 


my finger.” 
“ That was naughty of Edith.” 
“ Well, mamma, she was only in fun, | 


and didn’t see the hook in my hand.” 


“She didn’t mean to hurt you, I’m | 


sure, but it was very thoughtless on her 
part.” 

Edith’s dancing step was heard in the 
hall at this moment, and then she burst 
into the room with— 

“Ts it bad, mamma?” 

“No; not very serious, Edith; but you 
might have injured Tal in such a way as 
to put his life in danger.” 

“TI was onlyinfun. Tal was sitting up 
there on the post so snug and nice, I 
wanted to scare him a little. That’s all. 
I didn’t think of hurting him at all.” 

“Never mind, Edie, I'll be all right in 
a minute ; soon as mamma’s finished put- 
ting on this plaster. Where’s Paulie, 
mamma?” 

“ Gone to the grocery with Grace.” 

“ Hope you'll have some raspberries for 
supper, mamma. Won’t you, mamma?” 
asked Edith. 


“Perhaps. At any rate, you will have 


AND A CONSEQUENCE, 


your share at the breakfast-table to-mor- 
row morning.” 

“ Oh, they’re so nice for supper. 
them best then,” persisted the girl. 

“ They are better for you at the morn- 
ing meal, my child,” said Mrs. Manley. 

“Edie likes ’em at any time. And I 
guess they’re best to her any time she 
can get em,” remarked Tal, as his mother 
tied a bit of thread around his finger to 
help keep the plaster in place. 

“ Well, if you’re ready now come along, 
for the girls must be waiting,” said Edith, 
tripping out of the room. 

“Thank you, mamma, for patching me 
"up so nicely, and here’s some pay for it,” 
| said Tal, warmly kissing his mother. 

“I’m very well satisfied with the fee, 
my boy, and if you go into the boat be 
careful you don’t upset.” 

“T shall, mamma. Good-bye.” 

Joining Edith on the lawn, the two ran 
briskly down the road, and found Sophie 
and Lizzie waiting. 

The mill was about three-quarters of a 
| mile distant, and situated in a picturesque 
/ nook. Originally its site had been thickly 
| wooded, and now the pond which stretch- 

ed away above the dam for fully three 
| hundred yards was skirted: with trees, 
while the mill buildings stood near the 

center of a clearing which, year by year, 
| extended southward, as the town grew in 
| that direction. Most of the residents in 
| this wooded quarter had been wise enough 
to save all the trees they could, instead 
of cutting them down before building 
their houses, and then planting saplings, 
which would require many years ere they 
could reach a sturdy growth and furnish 
grateful shade. The result of this pru- 
dence was that the streets were well lined, 
and the house-plots decorated with large 
and vigorous trees. In summer the older 
portion of the town presented a charm- 
ing appearance ; the rich and heavy foli- 
age of the maples embowering the cot- 


I like 
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tages, and contrasting with the variety 
of painting which the houses displayed. 
As maples greatly exceeded other forest- 
trees in the neighborhood the town had 
been named Mapleville, and no one had 
ever been known to question its appro- 
priateness. 

On their way to the mill the young 
people were met by Truman Burr, a boy 
of whom mention has been already made. 
He was two years older than Tal, and 
much larger and stronger. His conduct 
was off-hand and rude, and nothing else 
seemed to delight him so much as pull- 
ing about and throwing down smaller 
boys, and playing other rough tricks upon 
them. Toward girls he was rude too, 
taking delight in jerking off their bon- 
nets, pulling their ears, and otherwise 
teasing them. On this account he was 
greatly disliked by the girls of the Ave- 
nue, and when he appeared even Lizzie 
exclaimed, in an undertone : 

“There’s that horrid Truman Burr!” 

“Yes, and I do believe,” said Edith, 
without regard to her tone, “he'll hitch 
on to us, and we don’t want him.” 

If Truman heard these remarks they did 
not disturb him at all, for when he came 
up he said : 

“ Hello, goin’ to the mill ?” 

“ Yes,” replied Tal. 

“ Guess I'll go ‘long.” 

The girls fell back by themselves, leav- 
ing Tal by the side of Truman, and whis- 
pered to one another; Sophie and Lizzie 
saying that they might as well go home, 
because the intruder would spoil their 
pleasure, while Edith angrily insisted that 
they had a right to go where they pleased 
without his following them, and it was her 
father’s mill, and she would go at once 
to him when they got there, and ask him 
to send Truman about his business. 

“ The gals don’t want me, do they, old 
fel?” said he, jerking Tal’s arm, and 
laughing roughly. 

Tal shook his head. 

“Well, who cares: guess I can get along 
without ’em. They needn’t go, if they 
choose ; you and me ’ll have all the fun 
to ourselves—so.” 





“But I want them to go, Truman, be- 
cause I invited them this very day; and 
it wouldn’t be right or nice to turn them 
off,” answered Tal. 

“Well, they act so offish and stuck-up 
when a fellow’s near ’em, and don’t want 
to have anything to do with him.” 

“ Now, you know why, just as well as I 
do, Tru.” 

“No, I don’t. 
What is it?” 

“ Because you tease them so much.” 

“ Well, it’s only in fun, anyhow.” 

“ Yes, I know you don’t mean anything 
but fun; but you’re too rough. You pull 
‘em about, and hit ’em pretty hard some- 
times—just as if they were boys—when 
you ought to know that girls aren’t as 
tough as boys.” 

“Huh, huh, huh,” laughed Truman. 
“Gals aint as tough as boys—hey! You'd 
ought to be in our house once; Kit and 
Tip would soon show you what play is. 
The way they jerk me round sometimes! 
why, what I do aint nothin’.” 

“Yes, but your sisters are big, strong 
girls, and they’re used to such fun; but 
Sophic, Lizzie, and my sister aren’t.” 

“You're a regular parson, Tal. I'll 
swear, if you aint. That feller in school, 
to-day, ought to’vé told you to take up 
the profession. ’Spect to see you in Mil- 
ler’s place ’fore long.” 

* “Now, Tru, don’t talk that way. It 
isn’t at all nice.” 

“Huh, Mr. Parson,” cried Truman, 
“none of your gammon; my talk’s just 
as good as that Shanghai’s from New 
York.” Saying this, he caught Tal’s 
straw hat from his head and ran down 
the road a little way with it. 

“Please to give me my hat,” shouted 
Tal. Truman answered with a coarse 
laugh, and crowding the hat over his 
own, which was rather the worse 
for two or three months’ hard usage, 
capered about in a very tantalizing 
way. 

“T wouldn’t run after him, Tal, if I 
were you,” said Sophie, indignantly. 

“He'll break your hat all to pieces, the 
horrid boy,” said Edith; “and only last 


Take my oath, I don’t, 
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week Gracie put that new blue ribbon on 
it for you.” 

“ Let’s go home,” said Lizzie. 

“We might just as well; because we 
won’t have any fun if Truman sticks to 
us.” 

« Oh, let’s go on,” said Tal, coaxingly. 
“IT guess he won’t spoil our fun. You 
know none of the nice boys and girls like 
to play with him; and they show they 
don’t, and that’s the reason he acts so 
rough, I’m sure.” 

“You are the only one who takes his 





This rough treatment of his nice pearl 
braid nettled him a little, in spite of good 
resolutions, for Tal was quite neat in his 
dress, and was particularly choice of his 
hats, and he shouted : 

“Don’t do that, Tru, you'll tear it.” 
At the same time running down to where 
Truman was. 

The boy laughed in his mocking way, 
and said: 

“ Here it is, take it,” and as Tal reached 
out for it, Truman tossed it into the air 
again, and this time, caught by the light 











How tur Fenct Broxe Down. 


part, and I just hate him,” 
Edith. 

“Well, that’s the reason he acts so,” 
pleaded Tal. “I’m sure Mrs. Burr is a 
real lady, and I like her; and she told 
me one day that she was very sorry that 
Truman wasn’t liked by the children on 
the Avenue, and if I didn’t play some 
with him he’d go with the bad boys over 
by the cotton mill all the time.” 

“Just *see what he’s doing with your 
hat,” exclaimed Sophie; for Truman was 
now throwing up the hat into the branches 
of a large maple, with the apparent de- 
sign of giving Tal a job to get it. 


emphasized 





breeze, it was carried over the fence, 
which inclosed an orchard. 

Tal sprang upon the fence and. was 
over in a twinkling. Truman followed 
him, but Tal’s superior agility enabled 
him to seize the hat first, and turning to 
his tormentor, said : 

“ Now, Tru, behave yourself, and let’s 
go along peaceably.” 

“ All right,” returned Truman. 

Tal jumped upon the fence to get into 
the road again, and had one leg over, when 
Truman’s mischievous nature couldn’t re- 
sist the opportunity for plaguing Tal 
further by seizing the other leg, and pull- 
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ing it so forcibly that Tal could not with- 
draw it. The fence was old, the posts 
much decayed, and to keep them upright 
the owner of the orchard had piled stones 
around them, to the height of a foot or 
so. Tal, balancing himself on the top 
rail, struggled to get free, and as he did 
so, the fence swayed to and fro. 

“Let go,” he screamed, “the fence is 
coming down.” 

“ Who cares,” replied Truman ; “let it 
come down.” At the same time giving 
the leg he held a violent pull. 

Sure enough it came down, for one of 
the posts snapped off near the ground, 
and rails and Tal came down together, 
Truman turned to escape, but was not 
quick enough, for the broken post struck 
him on one side, knocking him over, so 
that Tal and the rails fell across his body. 

While this struggle on the fence had 
been going on, the girls had drawn near, 
and when the post gave way, and Tal 
went crushing down, they darted forward 
with a cry of anxiety. 


“Oh, Tal, are you hurt?” screamed 
Edith. 


“No, not a bit,” answered Tal, who had 
sprung to his feet the instant almost the 
rails had touched ground, “ but I’m afraid 
Truman is.” 

“T believe this old rail’s hurt my foot,” 
said that worthy, struggling to get up. 

“ Just wait a bit till I lift’°em up; don’t 
you see your foot’s got under ’em, so you 
can’t very well get up?” 

And Tal endeavored to raise the broken 
section of fence, but found his strength 
unequal to it. . 

“We'll help you, Tal,” cried Sophie, 
flying to his side, Lizzie and Edith fol- 
lowing. 

“Well, let’s all take hold near this 
post, and then I guess we'll raise it up. 
Quick, now. Ready!” 

They all tugged together, and up went 
post and rails. 

“A little more, girls. There! Now, 
hold a minute while I fix the stones, and 
see if the rails are in their places. There, 
it looks almost as good as it did before. 
My, how strong you all are.” 





As soon as he had been released from 
the trap he had made for himself, Tru- 
man got up, but found that his foot and 
ankle were so bruised and lame that he 
could scarcely walk, so he sat down on a 
large stone, looking ruefully enough. 

“TI shouldn’t wonder if the poor boy is 
very much hurt,” said Lizzie. 

“How is it, old fellow?” asked Tal, 
putting a hand kindly upon the boy’s 
shoulder. 

“T just feel kind of used up, my foot 
aches so,” replied Truman. 

“ Never mind, it’ll be all right in a lit- 
tle while.” 

“It’s not half what I deserve, anyhow, 
trying to spoil your fun, Tal Manley, when 
you're such a good feller to me. Just 
you go on now and leave me.” 

“Can’t you walk? Try.” 

Truman got up and hobbled about, but 
evidently the effort cost him a good deal 
of pain. 

“TI shouldn’t wonder if his ankle is 
sprained,” said Sophie. 

“No, ‘taint as bad as that, ’cause if it 
was I wouldn’t walk at all,” said Truman, 
with emphasis, adding: “I want you all 
to go on about your business. I'll get 
home somehow.” : 

“We'll help y6u, Truman, home,” offer- 
ed Tal. ; 

“No, you needn’t. Now go, if you 
want to please me. I tell you it’s noth- 
ing but a bruise, and I'll get along well 
enough after a while.” 

He then sat down on the stone again. 
Lizzie whispered : 

“We can stop at his mother’s and tell 
her about it anyway.” 

“Yes,” replied Tal, and then speaking 
out he said: 

“Well, let’s go on, girls, as he won't 
have anybody help him.” 

The party then passed on down the 
road, and was out of Truman’s hearing, 
when Edith broke out: 

“We've got rid of him, and I’m glad 
he’s hurt, for he deserves it, ahd more 
too.” 

“Edith Manley,” exclaimed Sophie, 
“you are real unkind in talking that 
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way, for who knows that he isn’t hurt 
very badly?” 

“Well, I don’t care; he’s always put- 
ting himself in the way and spoiling our 
fun, and seems to enjoy it. I just think 
he ought to be punished.” 

“ Don’t the Bible say, ‘ Be kind to your 
enemies’ ?” asked Lizzie, softly, “ and I’m 
sure Truman showed that he isn’t all 
bad.” 

“Yes, Edie,” said Tal, taking up the 
defense of their late tormentor, “didn’t 
he say it served him right for teasing 
us? Tru is a better boy than most folks 
think, and I really believe he’d act a 
great deal better if you girls would treat 
him kindly. He doesa good many things 
only in fun, and doesn’t mean to be bad.” 

“ There comes Mr. Tracy,” interrupted 
Sophie. “Let’s tell him about Truman, 
and perhaps he’ll take him home in his 
wagon.” 

“Oh, yes, that’s a good idea,” replied 
Tal, and when the good-natured store- 
keeper came up, he stopped at their call, 
and on being told that Truman had hurt 
his foot, so that he couldn’t walk without 
pain, said that he’d “ see to him.” 





With this assurance Mr. Tracy drove 
away, and the young people, released now 
from their intention to go half a mile or 
so out of their way to acquaint Mrs. Burr 
with the accident, went on rapidly toward 
the mill. They found Joe at work trim- 
ming up logs for the saw, and Mr. Manley 
gave him leave to take the children out 
upon the pond. So Joe rowed them to 
and fro upon the quiet sheet of clear 
water. Tal concluded that his sore fin- 
ger would make it inconvenient for him 
to fish, and contented himself instead 
with hunting through the high bushes 
on the banks of the pond and race 
for blackberries. He found a few hand- 
fuls and divided them with his com- 
panions. 

The time slipped away while they were 
enjoying themselves in the water, and the 
stoppage of the mill-wheel suddenly ap- 


‘| prised them of the fact that it was six 


o'clock, and that they must return home. 
Joe brought them to land, and with many 
a “thank you,” for the “ delightful sail ” 
he’d given them, the girls, with Tal in 
the advance, skipped briskly up the 
hill. CLARE. 





BE CourTEOUS.—When the Duke of 
Wellington was sick, the last thing he 
took was a little tea. On his servant's 
handing it to him in a saucer, and asking 
him if he would have it, the Duke re- 
plied, “ Yes, if you please.” These were 
his last words. How much kindness and 
courtesy is expressed by them! He who 
had commanded the greatest armies in 
Europe, and had long used the tone of 
authority, did not despise or overlook the 
small courtesies of life. Ah, how many 
boys do! What a rude tone of command 
they often use to their little brothers and 
sisters, and sometimes to their mothers! 
This is ill-bred and unchristian, and shows 
a coarse nature and a hard heart. In all 
your home talk remember, “If you 
please.” Among your playmates don’t 
forget “If you please.” To all who wait 
sca or serve you believe that “If you 
please ” will make you better served than 


all the cross or ordering words in the 
whole dictionary. Don’t forget three lit- 
tle words, “If you please.” 





WHICH LOVED BEST? 


“T love you, mother,” said little John ; 
Then forgetting his work, his cap went on, 
And he was off to the garden swing, 

And left her the water and wood to bring. 


“*T love you, mother,” said Rosy Nell, 

“T love you better than tongue can tell.” 
Then she teased and pouted full half a day, 
Till her mother rejoiced when she left to play. 


“T love you, mother,” said little Fan, 
“To-day I'll help you all I can ; 
How glad I am school doesn’t keep!” 
So she rocked the babe till it fell asleep. 


Then, stepping softly, she brought the broom 
And swept the floor and tidied the room ; 
Busy and happy all day was she, 

Helpful and happy as child could be. 


“T love you, moiber,” again they said— 
Three little children going to bed. 
How do you think that mother guessed 
Which of them loved her best? 
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“COLDS;” HOW CAUSED AND HOW TREATED. 


A “COLD,” as it is commonly called, 
is an inflammation of throat or na- 
sal passages, or of both. Sometimes this 
inflammation involves the upper respira- 
tory tract—the larynx and trachea. A 
common “cold” is usually attended with 
a hoarse throat, a dullness in the head, 
and a slight degree of feverishness. 
Causes.—Usually the exciting cause is 
the sudden exposure of the body, or 
some part of it, to a lower temperature 
or a colder atmosphere, or a sudden tran- 
sition from heat to cold. In this condi- 
tion the body suddenly and rapidly im- 
parts its heat to the surrounding air, in 
accordance with the law governing the 
relative condition of bodies as to heat 
and cold. This change to a colder tem- 
perature causes a contraction of the capil- 
lary vessels of the skin and superficial 
tissues, which results in a diminution of 
the activity of respiration and external 
circulation. When this takes place an 
excess of the circulating fluid, blood, is 
forced upon the internal structures and 
organs, and a certainamount of conges- 
tion is the result. The soft tissues of the 
throat and nasal passages are the struct- 
ures that are most commonly affected 
with inflammation, as a result of sudden 
change of temperature. The bronchial 
tubes, lungs, kidneys, brain, bowels, or 
delicate tissues of the joints may be the 
organs seriously affected with inflamma- 





tion. The severity of these diseases de- 
pends upon several conditions : 

1. The condition of the blood and tis- 
sues. 2. The integrity of the vital func- 
tions. 3. The suddenness, degree, and 
extent of the exposure to a colder atmos- 
phere. If the tissues are ill-nourished, 
and the blood contains an excess of effete 
and carbonaceous matters, the individual 
is liable to have this disease, known as a 
“cold,” upon the slightest exposure. If 
the vital functions dre imperfectly per- 
formed, especially that of respiration, the 
organism is predisposed to this disease. 
If we recognize these several conditions 
of the system we can explain why per- 
sons exposed to the same external influ- 
ences are not similarly affected—why one 
person “ catches cold” and another does 
not. 

One whose blood is foul may have a 
fever; one whose joints are obstructed 
with earthy or saline matters may have 
rheumatism ; one whose bowels have been 
constipated may have dysentery or diar- 
rhoea; one whose liver has long been 
torpid may have some form of malarial 
disease ; one who is predisposed to pul- 
monary affections may have bronchitis 
or pneumonia. But if the various vital 
organs are in a fair condition, and the 
exposure to cold is slight, the result will 
only amount to a “ common cold.” 

Ill-ventilated rooms, and especially 
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sleeping apartments, are conditions that 
favor throat and lung disorders. Scrofu- 
lous persons are more likely to have 
“colds” than those free from such con- 
stitutional taint. Persons of sedentary 
habits are more commonly afflicted with 
“colds” than those whose occupation 
keeps them out in the open air. Un- 
equal exposure of the body to cold is one 
of the most frequent causes of colds. 
Over-eating is of itself the sole cause of 
many persons being so easily affected by 
changes of temperature. 

Overwork, whether physical or mental, 
the use of hot drinks and hot food, emo- 
tional excitement, disappointments, and 
depressed and anxious conditions of the 
mind, may figure as causes of “colds,” by 
their direct or indirect influence upon 
the bodily functions. 

Prevention.—First of all, avoid any 
sudden change of temperature; espe- 
cially when in a warm room or comfort- 
able apartment do not go out into the 
open air without putting on more cloth- 
ing, unless to engage in active exercise. 
Going from a heated room in a state of 
perspiration out into the cold air with- 
out a sufficient addition of clothing will 
almost always induce a severe “cold.” 
After active exercise, when the warmth 
of the body is augmented, care should 
be taken not to allow it to too suddenly 
change to the normal condition of heat, 
by going to or remaining ina warm room, 
or putting on more clothing. Never sit 
down in a cool place. Never sit dowr 
upon the cold, damp earth in spring or 
autumn. Avoid the use of all spicy con- 
diments and _ highly-seasoned foods. 
Avoid eating more food than can well 
be digested and assimilated. ever take 
any quack nostrums or drugs of any kind. 
Animal foods of all kinds should be used 
in moderation; if used at all. Care 
should be taken in regard to the quality 
as well as the quantity of flesh meats, 
milk, and butter used. Flesh meats 
should not constitute any more than one- 
quarter or one-fifth of the amount of food 
eaten when the mixed diet is adopted. 

No doubt the American people use too 





much animal food. However, it will be 
a long time before many in this country 
will be induced to diminish to any great 
extent the quantity of animal products 
they now consume. 

Equable clothing is an efficient prevent- 
ive of common colds as well as other 
diseases. It is important to protect the 
feet and lower limbs from damp and cold. 
Avoid imperfect aeration of the blood by 
appropriate chest and respiratory exer- 
cises, as well as breathing pure and fresh 
air. The proper use of the bath is an 
excellent preventive. Excessive and too 
frequent bathing is injurious to health. 
A warm, tepid, or cool bath once or twice 
a week, or even daily, for some persons, 
may be of service, provided it is taken 
in a comfortably warm room, and never 
soon after a meal. Hot-air and vapor 
baths alone, or combined with electricity, 
are excellent preventive measures when 
properly used. The electro-vapor bath 
is a modern contrivance of much utility 
as a hygienic measure, as well as a valu- 
able therapeutic apparatus. Much sweat- 
ing is to be avoided in the use of baths. 

Treatment—The proper treatment of 
acold is very simple and efficient when ju- 
diciously managed. Any intelligent mem- 
ber of the family should be able to apply 
it successfully. Home treatment, or no 
treatmentat all, is the usual practice in this 
disease. The physician is seldom called 
to treat a “common cold.” Many resort 
to taking nostrums or drugs of some 
kind when suffering an attack. It is 
well to begin the treatment in season, 
when after any exposure there is chilli- 
ness, with clammy feet and a hot head. 
Take a good, warm foot-bath for about 
fifteen minutes, and then a few minutes 
in colder water, or pour cool water over 
the feet before wiping them. Wipe dry. 
Wet the head in cool water before taking 
the foot-bath. Take a glass of hot lem- 
onade, or warm water flavored with some 
fruit juice, and go to bed for a few hours, 
or all night if it is evening. A warm 
full-bath or sitz-bath may be employed 
instead of the foot-bath alone. The full- 
bath is well suited to babies and children. 
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Abstinence from food for twenty-four or 
thirty-six hours should be the rule. This 
is all-important, and is sufficient of itself, 
in many cases, to give relief. 

If, at the expiration of a day or two of 
such treatment, there still remains a 
hoarse throat, with feverishness, and 
coughing, with or without expectoration, 
a modified, but more thorough form of 
treatment should be given. 

If the bowels are constipated, evacuate 
their contents by the water method. Eat 
but very little food for a few days—say a 
baked apple and thin porridge or gruel 





twice a day. Some pleasantly fiavored 
fruit may be taken in moderate quanti- 
ties. Lemonade, containing but little 
sugar, and soft water, may be drank ad 
libitum. Rest,and sleep as much as pos- 
sible. Take a warm bath daily. The 
foot-bath, combined with the sitz-bath, 
wet-sheet pack, or full-bath, are alike 
suitable. After the bath it is well to lie 
down on a couch or go to bed and keep 
warm. 

A few days of such treatment will gen- 
erally cure the patient. 

J. G. STAIR, M.D. 


MILK AS FOOD.--No. 1. 


EV. O. F. V—DEAR SIR: A recent 
inquiry from another source calls to 
mind a promise, made you long since, to 
write on the value of cow’s milk as food 
for human adults. It is a very prevalent 
idea that milk from healthy and well-kept 
cows occupies the first rank for such use. 
“Since milk is the first thing provided 
for us by the Creator, is it not the best 
thing?” is often thought a query to 
which a negative answer can not be given. 
If a human infant and a calf were 
identical in organization and in require- 
ments, and the human infant continued 
the same in these particulars while de- 
veloping into full manhood or woman- 
hood, such a question might not be so 
easily met and answered. But the human 
child has a simple stomach, a single sack 
or pouch, adapted only to the use of the 
finer and more concentrated kinds of 
food. The calf has a compound stomach, 
consisting of four sacks or pouches 
adapted to the use of coarse herbage, 
but not to such food as men and women 
require. This being the case, we can not 
safely reason from analogy in settling the 
value of milk as food, for the analogy 
does not exist. Nor does the case’ im- 
prove as age advances. Nature’s law is 
universal in its application to mammals, 
no matter what their dietetic charactcr 
may be. Milk is the diet provided for 
the infant; the milk of the mother for 








the infant of its kind. But as the secre- 
tion differs greatly in different animals, it 
is by no means safe to conclude that 
what is proper or necessary for a young 
animal of one kind is equally well 
adapted to the young of all other kinds. 
An examination of the analyses ap- 
pended will show that the milk of the 
cow, in its constituent alimentary princi- 
ples, differs widely from the milk of the 
human mother. Every nurse who has at- 
tempted to bring up a child on “the bot- 
tle” has experi®nced some of the diffi- 
culties and dangers following the substi- 
tution of such nourishment for that 
which is by nature adapted to its necessi- 
ties. Even when the constituents are 
brought into nearer conformity to the 
formula represented in the analysis by 
the addition of water and sugar, infants 
rarely do very well on cow’s milk. The 
organs of the mother are fitted and de- 
signed for the elaboration of nutriment 
adapted to the infant of her kind. But 
the albumen, casein, sugar, etc., in the 
milk of one class of animals differ widely 
from the same constituents in the milk 
of another class. This difference is not 
merely one of proportions, but is quite 
as much one of quality. Hence if we 
could by any methods of manipulation 
reduce other milk to the formula desired 
as to relative quantities, our success would 
be but partial. Theory and experience, 
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therefore, concur in the conclusion that 
cow’s milk, while it may be the best avail- 
able food, is not the best food for human 
infants. 

As the young mammal of any kind ad- 
vances in age and in development, its di- 
gestive organs undergo changes fitting it 
for a change of nutrient material. This 
change is complete when the teeth are 
fully developed and fitted for the mastica- 
tion of solid food. 

The lacteal secretion is then abandoned 
and the food of the parent animal 
adopted. If the young of the parent 
stock be disinclined to make the change, 
it is compelled by an inevitable law to 
submit to the order of nature. Why 
should not this law apply to the young of 
the human race as well? It does so far 
as the use of the mother’s milk is con- 
cerned, and the law is recognized by all 
classes and conditions, and in every part 
of the world. But by force of habit, and 
of reasoning from habits generally prev- 
alent, the use of milk from other ani- 
mals is adopted and continued through 
life by a large part of the human race. 
It would be hardly fair to say people sup- 
pose that, in the development of its 
organs, the child progresses from its nat- 
ure as a human infant through a stage 
of longer or shorter duration, in which 
its adaptations and its necessities are anal- 
ogous to those of the calf. And yet 
would it not be a difficult matter to say 
why a child should continue the use of 
milk—why it should abandon the moth- 
-er’s milk for milk of a cow at that period 
of development when all other young 
and growing animals, following a mani- 
fest law of nature, discontinue the use of 
their primary food entirely ? Why should 
it stand alone the only exception to an 
otherwise universal law ? 

Wm. Henry Cumming, M.D., “ Food 
for Babies,” pp. 58, 59, gives the composi- 
tion of milk as follows: In one thou- 
ssand parts of cow’s milk there are of 


Butter, 38.59 parts. 
— 40.75 “ 
ugar, 53.97 “ 
Water, 866.69 “ 


1,000.00 





while in a thousand parts of human milk 
there are of 
Butter, 20.76 parts. 


m i436 “ 
Sugar, 75.02 “ 
Water, 889.88 “ 


1,000,00 

An examination of these tables will 
show that cow’s milk contains nearly 
three times as much cheese as is found in 
human milk; nearly twice as much but- 
ter, and only about two-thirds as much 
sugar. 

By using richer milk from the top of 
the vessel when the cream is partially 
raised, or strippings, as the last of each 
milking is cailed, the proportion of butter 
is greater. Assuming it to be 54 parts in 
a thousand, the addition of water and 
sugar as indicated in the formula below 
brings the proportions very nearly to 
those of human milk: 

Butter, 54 

Casein, 38 


Sugar, 52+ 142 
Water, 856+1,458 


Butter, 
Casein, 38 


=— Sugar, 194 
Water, 2,314 


54 


1,000 + 1,600 
Dividing this by 2.6 we have 
Butter, 20.77 
Casein, 14.61 
Sugar, 74.62 
Water, 890.00 


2,600 


1,000.00 

To express this in its simplest form: 
Add to a given quantity of such rich 
milk one and four-fifths times as much 
pure water and one-seventh as much pure 
white sugar. Thus prepared it is doubt- 
less the best available substitute for the 
mother’s milk where that is wanting. It 
may be added also that in many cases the 
lacteal secretion of a diseased mother, 
however plentiful it may be, is unfit to be 
used at all. This, however, does not 
justify the inference that milk, with or 
without such preparation, is well adapted 
to the use of persons more advanced in 
life. The proof of this, if it is capable 
of proof, must depend upon other condi- 
tions than the relative proportion of the 
constituent principles in different kinds 
of milk. }. S. GALLOWAY, M.D. 
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A GENTLEMAN OF COLOR ON BROWN BREAD. 


AS English paper, Evans’ Journal, con- 
tains the following scold by an in- 
dignant “ black man”: 

“I nebber could understandify why I al- 
ways get out obtemper ober dis white bread 
question, but Ido. When I tink how de 
people ar ’frauded in dis matter, some- 
ting seems to burn up widin me wid all 
de furnace-power ob a ton o’ coals. It 
makes me wonder what I’m made of. 
When dis poor old nig wasn’t much big- 
ger dan a good-size nob o’ coal, some one 
taught him dat man was made ob dust. 
Since den I’ve found out dere are a great 
many kinds ob dust, and darefore a great 
many kinds ob men; and I hab come to 
de ‘clusion de kind dat I’m made ob 
must be coal dust, and dat’s why I get so 
redhot sometimes, in fact always, when I 
see folks being cheated. 

“*Half a loaf is better dan none,’ as 
de proverb-mongers say. Guess dey 
mean half a quartern loaf. Ob course it 


is, but half a quarter of half-and-half, 

according to de tippler, is better still. 
“Seems to me dat most people hab 

only half a loaf, when nature meant dem 


to have a whole one. Dey hab de white 
half, dat is nearly all starch, and all de 
odder part is giben to de rabbits and pigs. 
De good ole book says, ‘ Look not on de 
wine when it is red;’ and I wish it said, 
‘Look not on de bread when it is white,’ 
for de Englishman is worse den cheated 
when he eats bread de same color as him- 
self. Say dat darkness am light, disease 
am health, write a big book to prove dat 
happiness and pain are bofe de same, but 
for goodness’ sake, for breakfast’s sake, 
for dinner’s sake, for de sake of ebbery 
meal in de day, don’t call a white loaf de 
‘ staff of life,’ because it is a fib dat can 
nebber come true. 

“ My heart is full of sorrowment when 
I see a poor woman go into a shop and 
put down good money for bad bread. I 
often meet dem in de morning wid a half- 
quartern fib peeping out from under dair 
shawls, beliebing, poor tings, dat dey are 
taking home to dair little ones a two- 





pound chip off de ‘staff of life.’ It’s 
nothing ob de kind. If bread had always 
been white, it would nebber hab been 
called a staff, but a broken stick. 

“ Dare are thirteen minerals in de hu- 
man body, and dey are all packed away in 
dat lubly little loaf called a grain ob 
wheat. Dey are all in dat same little 
loaf, for good old Mother Nature hid dem 
dere wid her own kind hands. Den let no 
one in future steal anyting from dis odd 
little bread-basket, which our Father has 
so richly stored wid physical blessings. 

“*Give us dis day our daily bread,’ is 
a prayer dat lubing Father God and good 
old Mother Nature are always answering. 
Go into de cornfield, pick an ear, rub it 
in your hands, and out will roll into your 
palm a dozen lubly little golden loaves, 
all baked by de sun; and de learned men 
say dat each one contains all dat is 
wanted to feed de body. Den how dare 
we to trow any ob it aside? What an 
insult to ‘our Father,’ to tell Him, by our 
refusal ob de staff of life Jerfect, as He 
sends it, dat we know better dan He who 
made us, and dat His great gift is better 
for us after certajn parts hab been taken 
away dan it would be if we ate it all. Dis 
goes aginst de grain awfully. Don’t go. 
to de ‘ Harvest Festival,’ and tank God 
for His bounty and goodness, if you mean 
to go home and eat white bread direkly 
arter, because dat am insulting God and 
your own health too. If you hab yet to 
learn how to use His gifts to your own 
good and His glory, go and learn to be 
wiser at once. 

“Tt costs de farmer many pounds for 
manures of different kinds dat de wheat 
may be perfec; and arter money, hard 
work, and nature hab done all dair work 
in de most perfec manner, de miller 
takes dis bootiful golden grain all to 
pieces, unpacks all the marv’lous ‘gredi- 
ents wid which it am stored, and actu’lly 
has de wickedness to take some ob it 
away and trow it to de pigs and rabbits, 
and other poor relations, when nature 
sent it all for us. Some one ought to 
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put dat miller into anudder shop. Dere 
is one kept by Government, where dey 
got a mill worked by de feet—dat’s where 
he ought to go, for we can’t ‘ford to be 
treated in dis way. Nature sends us all, 
and he only gives us half. Dis game ob 
openin’ other people’s letters, taking out 
all de stamps, and givin’ ’em back de 
white paper, ain’t right nohow. In some 
tings it don’t matter whedder we’re 
cheated or not. Your hand will be jus 
as good and useful for all honest work if 
dat ring on your finger is arter all only 
worth forpence, though you paid twenty 
poun’ for it. De smallest act ob kind- 





ness dat hand may bestow on de poor 
God will bless, even if dere is no ring 
dare at all. 

“Dare! I’ve said what I tink ob such 
willful unwiseness, and I’m willin’ to len’ 
my pen to any one who'll use it on de 
same topic. Let us foller up de subjec, 
right to de berry door ob ebbery baker in 
de land.. Come, genlmen ob de press, 
whose turn is it? Don’t let dis.poor, un- 
tutorvated ole nigger hab de ink-bottle all 
to hisself ober dis vital question. I shall 
be roun’ dis way again next year, and if I 
find de matter hab been allowed to drop, I 
shall out wid my pen and pick it up agin. 


——__— “><. ——____—_ - 


HARD READING. 


We not hard reading as well as hard 
drinking? If we call those hard 
drinkers who imbibe anything and every- 
thing that will stimulate, why not call 
those hard readers who are ruining eye- 
sight, health, character, and often sacri- 
ficing the means of support for the sake 
of mental excitement ? 

Now that the opponents of tippling are 
thoroughly organized, fully equipped, and 
on the march, we wish some one would 
originate a crushing crusade against this 
other species of intemperance. In most 
instances the hard readers themselves are 
hardly responsible for their failing. They 
are at first the victims of carelessness, ig- 


norance, or circumstances ; and the pas- | 


sion for mental excitement grows whether 
they grow or not, and strengthens more 
rapidly than physical fiber ever did. A 
child whose diet in summer consists 
mainly of cucumbers and cake, and in 
winter of suet puddings, crullers, and 
mince pies, is not to be blamed for the 
diseased stomach that rejects wholesome, 
unflavored food, and mild, natural drinks. 

It is as natural for an intelligent child, 
born in a civilized land, to want to read, 
as it is fora bird to want to fly. Asa 
rule, when a child has acquired the rudi- 
ments of education, reading is as great a 
necessity as sleeping, running, or eating. 
Many children would rather read than 





eat. The mind is growing more rapidly 
than the body. This expanding mind 
must be fed. If the mother does not at- 
tend to its diet, Satan will. Mothers are 
frequently too busy with their frills, tucks, 
or trimmings; their pies, puddings, and 
sweetmeats, or, perhaps, their own hard 
reading, to give a dozen thoughts a year 
to what their children’s minds are so 
readily absorbing. 

“ Oh, run off and play, or take a book 
or paper and read, and don’t bother me,” 
is too often the fretful command of the 
mother. How much better that she say : 
“Bring your book, my dear, and read to 
me. Perhaps we can both learn some- 
thing new to-day.” 

The something new may be to the 
mother a grace, or a defect in the man- 
ner or in the mind of her child; but even 
a flaw discovered, with love and patience 
standing ready to erase or redeem it, is 
better than the discovery of a continent 
or a star. Oh, it is a glorious thing to 
help toformamind! There is no power 
in the universe so God-like as that. And 
to debase a soul, nothing else so Satanic. 
How we shut our eyes, and turn our 
backs, and stop our ears to the responsi- 
bilities the Creator lays upon us when 
He gives little ones and youth into our 
keeping ! 

“The children ask for bread and no 
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man breaketh it unto them.” A whole 
loaf may sometimes be dropped to or 
thrown at them, but it is not like the 
broken bread; and so often they are left 
to feed on offal and crave husks! Since 
life is so short, and so much at its close 
is still unlearned, how can we allow its 
precious hours to be thus wasted? And 
what shall we say of those wiser persons 
who refer, before the habit has fairly 
gained the mastery over them, to cram 
their minds with unreal sentiment and 
sugared poison? The poison must be 
diluted and sweetened a little at first in 
order to satisfy the conscience of an 
omnivorous reader who has arrived at 
“the age of discretion ;” and this is the 
way in which it is often done: “ The 
Rev. Dr. Speecher and the Hon. Allright 
Haul, and Prof. Theologio Bowler, and 
C. A. Splurge, D.D., all write for this 
paper. They are well-known, public- 
spirited, Christian men. If the paper 
were not strictly good these men would 
not indorse it with their names and as- 
sist it with their talents.” 

Next to intoxicating liquors this de- 
bauchery in reading is the most prolific 
source of crime; and it is the pernicious 
fountain from which flow all social evils, 
great and small. The habitual reading 
of trashy, sensational serials creates an 
abnormal taste for the unreal; this in- 
cites a love for gossip and slander. 
Wicked and mysterious tales must be 
kept afloat, no matter at what cost. We 
are not speaking now of licentious litera- 
ture ; but of the kind of reading openly 
indulged in by hundreds of families in 
the few small towns with which we are 
acquainted ; of such journals as one may 
see any day in the hands of our young 
men and women, our boys and girls. 
They are taken openly into school-rooms, 
and read in parlors, on cars, and in ferry- 
boats; and it is heart-sickening to wit- 
ness the eagerness with which they are 
claimed at post-office, news-stand, or 
bookstore on the day of their antici- 
pated appearance. 

We do not say that any one of these 
unnatural weekly tales are hurtful—tak- 





ing each one separately, they are proba- 
bly no more than foolish ; but when even 
“the thought of foolishness is sin” (Prov. 
xxiv. 9), Can we too seriously warn against 
this written folly ? 

We do not assert that any of these 
tales are impure; but we do &mow that 
the constant perusal of such literature 
is decidedly injurious to body, mind, and 
spirit, and that it is eminently fitted to 
unfit its lovers for usefulness in this life, 
and for the chance of happiness in the 
life to come. But, conceding that the 
time spent in reading them is not sin- 
fully squandered, let us take these papers 
and pamphlets in the aggregate, divide 
the time lost to good reading by the 
amount of profit gleaned from them, and 
what do we find? Then, there are the 
duties neglected ; the flimsy performance 
of helpful tasks gradually learned; the 
stealthy and deceitful habits that must 
spring from the taking in of such mental 
food; the spirit of distrust or rashness 
thereby engendered; and the feverish 
dislike to beautiful commonplaces. All 
these and more must be set down as 
minus. There are always unknown quan- 
tities, too; and these are ofttimes heavy 
and terrible. ; 

All over our land we hear lamentation 
and weeping; Rachel weeping for her 
children, and refusing to be comforted 
because they are not what she had rea- 
son to hope they would be. Whom shall 
we blame? Nottheslaughtered children. 
Not the enervated youth. Not altogether 
the poor, blind mothers. Not the sense- 
less sword, nor yet the brutal hand that 
wields that sword. Whom, then, shall 
we blame? Our thinkers, the Christian 
press, the clergy. They are responsible. 
Their cries against it have been neither 
long enough, nor strong enough, nor per- 
sistent enough. And they need to do 
something more than raise their voices 
against it. 

They must redeem it. Nature abhorsa 
vacuum; so does grace; so should prac- 
tical religion. Take away the evil and 
keep it away by filling its place with good 
and keeping it filled. Be generous about 
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it. Let the measure be heaped up, pressed 
down, and falling over. 

And this heaping measure of good 
food needs to be tastefully divided. 
Broken bread, not a whole uncut loaf. 
Mothers know how much sooner a cake 
or pie or pudding disappears when “ cut 


into” than does the unbroken article. 
Let us use common-sense as well as piety 
in our little acts of Christian helpfulness. 
Christ was known to His disciples through 
the breaking of bread. Let us be known 
to the world as His followers by the same 





simple sign. JESSIE MACGREGOR. 





REMEDIES FOR COLD FEET. 


I AM an old man; and from early boy- 

hood, all through life, have been 
troubled, more or less, with cold feet. 
Many times, during summer and autumn, 
when the weather has been lowery and 
chilly, feet and ankles have been so ex- 
ceedingly pained with cold, that they 
could not be rendered at all comfortable 
until they had been thoroughly warmed 
by a fire, and then dressed with thick 
woolen socks. During my younger days 
I made numerous wasuccessful efforts to 
inure my feet to the cold weather by per- 
sisting in wearing cotton socks; but, as 
the cold weather increased, my ankles 
would become so lame that I could 
scarcely walk. 

Shoes and boots quite too small for 
my feet often caused cold feet, by ob- 
structing the circulation of the blood. 
Larger boots.and shoes that fitted the 
natural conformation of the feet pre- 
vented cold feet from ‘hat source. But, 
when cold feet and cold ankles were at- 
tributable to umegual circulation of the 
blood, other remedies were employed. 
All through life there have been periods 
when my feet and ankles could not be 
rendered comfortable, by warming them, 
even for a long time, before a moderate or 
astrong fire. At such times I have often 
gone out in the snow barefoot, bathed 
them, or walked back and forth in the 
snow, or pumped cold water on them, 
until the skin was red as a boy’s hands 
when he is making snowballs. After 
such severe exposure to cold the parts 
were wiped and rubbed dry and warmed 
by the fire. This usually was done just 
before going to bed. After such treat- 
ment feet and ankles were always as 


warm, until the morning, as could be de- 
sired. If bathed in snow or cold water 
during the day, after they were warmed 
and covered with woolen socks, they 
would continue warm. Yet many times 
my feet and ankles are painfully cold 
now, so that they really ache, and even a 
fire will not warm them. But by elevat- 
ing them on a high table or desk as 
high as my head, they will soon become 
allofa g/ow with warmth. The day that I 
penned this article, although the weather 
was mild, with summer skies hanging 
over us, my feet and ankles were painful- 
ly cold until I elevated them on the desk 
higher than my head. In less than ten 





minutes they fairly burned with glowing 
| heat, and remained warm during the en- 
| tireday. I have never known ¢Azs reme- 
| dy to fail, and I have suggested the prac- 
| tice to certain literary friends, who have 
| adopted it with satisfactory success. 

The true philosophy of this remedy 
consists in the fact that the circulation 
of the warm blood is not equal. When 
vitality is at a low ebb, and one is em- 
ploying all his available energics at think- 
ing, reading, or writing, the feet and 
ankles, being so far from the source of 
heat, do not receive a proper supply, for 
the reason that the co/der blood does not 
flow perpendicularly back to the heart so 
quickly as it docs when the feet are cle- 
vated higher thanthe heart. Many times 
when I am writing, feet and ankles are so 
painful that it is difficult to use the pen 
freely, until the feet have been elevated 
as high as they can be held without pro- 
ducing an uncomfortable position of the 
body. 

Many times when riding in a sleigh, I 
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have kept my feet comfortable, without 
boots, simply protecting them with the 
lap-robe or horse blanket, but I -had 
been careful to warm them just before 
starting. Many years ago, 


“ When I was young and life was new,” 


I frequently removed my boots and wrap- 
ped them in a horse blanket, and rode with 
warm feet, sometimes ten, twenty, and as 
far as twenty-five miles on a load of lum- 
ber, without suffering at all with cold feet. 
SERENO EDWARDS TODD. 








NOTES IN SCIENCE 


Amcrican Silk Manufacture.— 
In his considerable volume on this subject, 
Mr. Wyckoff treats the matter in a very inter- 
esting way. He shows conclusively that 
American manufacturers are obliged to use 
the best raw silk as a simple measure of econ- 
omy. The cost for labor in this country is 
so high that all the foreign manipulations, by 


which poor raw material is made to look like | 


good when in the thread or fabric, are too ex- 
pensive to practice in this country. In other 
words, the extra cost of the best raw silk is less 
than the cost of the labor required to ‘‘ doctor 
up” the poor. Then, too, the best raw silk 
works well in machinery, and fabrics can be 
made rapidly, while the poor is continually 


breaking and the machinery has to be stop- | 


ped to tie the ends. Thus time is lost and 
less work is done by the machine in a day. 
In all styles of silk goods, American enter- 
prise and machinery are winning their way. 
The manufacturers began a few years ago with 
some simple lines of manufacture. They have 
progressed to such an extent, that nearly all 
kinds of silk goods are produced of unrivaled 
excellence. It is estimated that from a fourth 
to a third of the plain silks, and a much larger 
proportion of the brocade silks which are con- 
sumed in this country, are now made here. 
The production of figured dress silks has at- 
tained large development within a very few 
years. The designs are mostly original, and 
no mere description can do justice to the 
beauty ard variety of these fabrics. In pro- 
ducing grenadines and satins, the improve- 
ments have been equally striking. Ribbons 
of the most elaborate designs and most per- 
fect finish are now made in this country by 
power looms, and they have superseded the 
foreign hand-made ribbons, being so superior 
that French makers compliment us by imi- 
tating American tickets, trade-marks, and de- 
signs. The finest silk laces are also made 
upon American machines. In short, the 
American silk manufacturing industry may 
be fairly regarded as thoroughly American in 
its character and methods, and highly credit- 
able to those who are pushing it forward. 


How to Split Paper.—lIt is one of 
the most remarkable properties of paper that 
it can be split into two or even three parts, 
however thin the sheet. We have seen a leaf 
of the ///ustrated News thus divided into three 
parts, or three thin leaves. One consisted of 
the surface on which the engravings are print- 
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ed; another was the side containing the let- 
terpress, and a perfectly blank piece on each 
side was the paper that lay between. Many 
| people who have not seen this done might 
think it impossible ; yet it is not only possi- 
| ble, but extremely easy, as we shall show. 
Get a piece of plate glass and place it ona 
| sheet of paper; then let the latter be thor- 
oughly soaked. With care and a little dex- 
| terity, the sheet can be split by the top sur- 
| face being removed. But the best plan is to 
paste a piece of cloth or strong paper to each 
| side of the paper to be split. When dry, vio- 
lently, and without hesitation, pull the two 
| pieces asunder, when part of the sheet will be 
| found to have adhered to one and part to the 
other. Soften the paste in water, and the 
| pieces can be easily removed from the cloth. 
The process is generally demonstrated as 
a matter of curiosity, yet it can be utilized in 
various ways. If we want to paste in a scrap- 
book a newspaper article printed on both 
sides of the paper, and possess only one copy, 
it is very convenient to know how to detach 
the one side from the othér. The paper, when 
split, as may be imagjned, is more transpar- 
ent than it was before being subjected to the 
operation, and the printing ink is somewhat 
duller ; otherwise, the two pieces present the 
appearance of the original, if again brought 
together. Some time ago the information of 
how to do this splitting was advertised to be 
sold for a considerable sum. We now impart 
it to all our readers gratuitously.—J. and O. 
Printer and Stationer. 


Percussion-Locks.—The percussion- 
lock, it appears, was invented by an English 
clergyman, Rev. Mr. Forsyth, in the year 
1807. In the year 1500 all fire-arms were 
fired by a lighted match carried in the hand. 
About 1510 the match-box was introduced, 
which was so far an improvement that the 
lighted match was attached to the gun. But 
a shower of rain was still an effectual damper 
of the hottest fight. Soon after, the wheel- 
lock was invented, which produced ignition 
by the rapid revolution of a steel wheel 
against an inflammable substance. This lock 
was in use during the wars of the Common- 
wealth. The well-known flint-lock was in- 
troduced about the year 1692, and was in 
universal use down to the battle of Waterloo. 
The percussion-lock, for many years after its 
invention, was only employed in the slaugh- 
ter of birds and beasts. 
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The Type-Writer, and its Uses. 
—We frequently receive letters from friends 
and others, making inquiry in regard to the 
usefulness, economy, and the difficulties at- 





in constant use. In preparing matter for pub- 
lication in the JOURNAL, in writing books, in 
our business correspondence, and especially 
in all written descriptions of character, dicta- 








tending the use of the Type-Writer, 
and if it really is, in practice, what 
is claimed for it in circulars and 
advertisements? To all such in- 
quiries, we say, squarely, we have 
tested it and like it, and have come 
to feel that we could not do with- 
out it. 

Three inventions in the last forty 
years have done much more for 
literature than the world knows, 
oreven dreams of. The first is the 
development of Phonographic Re- 
porting, which gathers up, as they 
fall, the best sayings of the ablest. - 
men. The second is Telegraphy, 
which daily diffuses all that is 
worth repeating to the ‘‘uttermost — 
parts of the earth;” and the third —_ 
is the Type-Writer, which enables — 
one to do the work of threc, and | 
relieves us from the wearisome and 
monotonous drudgery of using the 
pen. In bookkeeping the pen 
will continue to be used; but in 
editorial work, in making manuscripts for | 
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Tue Type-Writer. 
books, in the writing of sermons, in corre- | tions are made to shorthand writers, and they 


spondence, negotiations, and registration of 
deeds, and especially in copying court pro- 
ceedings, the type-writer is not only a great 


rapidly copy their notes in print on the type- 
writer, saving all the slow and weary drudg- 
ery of writing out everything with the pen. 


This is a representation of the work 
done on the Type-Writer, and is like that 
which we use in our Phrenological Descrip- 
tions of Character. It has the merit of be- 
ing easily read by persons not used to the 
pen-writing of strangers. Children whose 
delineations of character are thus produced 


are delighted with it. 
Fac-Simi_e oF Work sy Type-WrirTer. 


saving of time and expense, but a welcome | The machine, No. 2, represented by the 
release from that nerve-wearing and nerve- | engraving, is 15 inches long, 15 inches wide, 
shattering labor of pen-writing. | and 11 inches high, and weighs 23 pounds. 
We have had five years experience in the use | It is not difficult to learn to operate it. In 
of the type-writer, and now have two of them ' a weeka person will learn to write faster than 
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he can by hand; in a month, twice as fast; 
and in three months three times as fast, and 
there will not be half the weariness which at- 
tends pen-writing. Besides, it takes: less 
than half as much paper, and this saves on 
voluminous matter one-half the postage. 


A Correspondent of the Rural New- 
Yorker writes : ‘‘ Tell your readers to put one 
pint of salt and one pint of soft soap (it ought 
to be farmer’s soap) to ten gallons of water, 
and use it on currants and gooseberries. I'll 
warrant them a full crop. Put plenty of ashes 
—coal or wood—around the roots to increase 
the size of the berries.” 


A Glacier in Colorado,.—A gentle- 
man who has traversed the mountains in the 
vicinity of Leadville, and penetrated almost 
every one of their secret recesses, informed 
the Leadville Hera/d that there is within 
twenty-five miles of this city one of the most 
interesting curiosities of nature—a veritable 
glacier, presenting all the characteristics of 
the glaciers of Switzerland, both in magni- 
tude and motion, its progress being gradually 
down the gulch. The scene of this curiosity 
is located in the Mosquito range, about fifteen 
Toiles north of the pass. The traveler states 
that he first discovered it about three years 
ago, when out on a prospecting tour. It was 
then nearly a mile in length, and at the bot- 
tom of the gulch presented a sheer precipice 
of ice not less than one hundred and fifty fect 
in height. Later in the season the place was 
visited again, when it was found that the great 
mass of ice had melted, until at its face it was 
not more than one hundred feet high, the loss 
from the surface reducing its length to about 
half a mile. Again, early in the following 
year, the place was visited, and the glacier 
was found to have regained its bulk, showing 
that the accumulation of ice and snow during 
the winter was about one-third its gross bulk. 

The rocks on the sides of this immense 
mass of ice show the marks of attrition, prov- 
ing beyond all controversy that the glacier is 
in motion. The earth at the foot of the gla- 
cier, heaved up in great masses, shows that 
it is gradually moving down the gulch into 
the valley. During the summer a large stream 
of water flows from the face of the ice cliff. 
The glacier, as it progresses out of the deep 
gorge in which it was formed, may slowly 
melt away, so that it will not last for many 
years. {tis out of the way of ordinary travel, 
and the route to the scene is exceedingly dif- 
ficult. 


Close Planting of Fruit Trees.— 
We are satisfied that trees are a protection to 
each other, hence we practice planting out 
our apple trees two rods apart, and peaches 
half-way between, each way. The apples are 
@ great protection to the peaches, especially 
from severe winds when fruit is ripening, 
and from cold, piercing blasts of winter. One 
of the finest young apple orchards we ever 
saw was in Northern Indiana—the trees be- 
ing only one rod apart, and just coming into 
bearing. They had been kept headed in well, 





but were getting so large when we saw them 
as to grow their limbs together. We asked 
the grower what his object was in planting so 
closely, and he said that it was to break the 
piercing winds and give protection to each 
other while young. He expected soon to thin 
them out, so as to leave the trees two rods 
apart. They had already yielded enough 
fruit to many times over-pay for cost of trees 
and work, and besides, he would get a nice 
lot of fire-wood. We shall certainly set peach 
trees hereafter close together, at least not 
more than fifteen feet apart, and keep them 
well headed back, and as trees get old, have 
other orchards thickly planted coming on to 
take their place, for it is the young peach or- 
chards that yield the finest fruit.— Purdy’s 
Fruit Recorder. 


The Antiquity of Glass.—The old- 
est specimen of pure glass bearing anything 
like a date, is a little molded lion’s head, 
bearing the name of an Egyptian king of the 
eleventh dynasty, in the Slade collection at 
the British Museum. That is to say, at a 
period which may be moderately placed as 
more than 2,000 years B.C., glass was not only 
made, but made with a skill which shows 
that the art was nothing new. The invention 
of glazing pottery with a film or varnish of 
glass is so old, that among the fragments 
which bear inscriptions of the early Egyptian 
monarchs, are beads possibly of the first dy- 
nasty. Of later glass, there are numerous 
examples, such as the bead found at Thebes, 
which has the name of Queen Hatasoo or 
Hashep, of the eighteenth dynasty. Of the 
same period are vases and goblets and many 
fragments. It can not be doubted that the 
story prepared by Pliny, which assigns the 
credit of the invention to the Pheenicians, is 
so far true that these adventurous merchants 
brought specimens to other countries from 
Egypt. Dr. Schliemann found disks of glass 
in the excavations at Mycenz, though Homer 
does not mention it as a substance known to 
him. That the modern art of the glass-blower 
was known long before, is certain, from rep- 
resentations among the pictures on the walls 
of a tomb at Bent Hassan, of the twelfth Egyp- 
tian dynasty ; but a much older picture, which 
probably represented the same manufacture, 
is among the half-obliterated scenes in a 
chamber of a tomb of Thy, at Shakkara, and 
dates from the time of the fifth dynasty, a 
time so remote that it is not possible, in spite 
of the assiduous researches of many Egypt- 
ologers, to give a date in years. 


Fertility of the Earth.—Not only 
are most countries not adequately peopled, 
but none are thoroughly cultivated. England 
is said to have the best tilled soil in the 
world. There the average yield of wheat per 
acre is twenty-six bushels. In France and 
the United States, with just as good soil and 
climate, the yield is only thirteen bushels per 
acre. So it is a moderate statement to say 
the United States can easily double their pro 
duction of wheat without using any more land, 
simply by more thorough cultivation. 
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The great evil of American agriculture is 
‘**too large farms.” Many a man could take 
half the land he now tries to cultivate, and by 
investing a little in brain culture, could pro- 
duce just as much as he now does from the 
whole, and be a great deal better off. Of 
course there is plenty of room here, so that 
men can afford to have hundreds and thou- 
sands of acres, but the time will come when 
it can not be afforded; when as a nation we 
can not afford to let one man scratch about 
over several thousand acres, monopolizing 
the soil while others are without means of 
support; when the public welfare will de- 
mand that the soil be made to produce all it 
can, and it will seem to be best for a man to 
possess only so much as he can properly use. 

Scientific farming —that is, the adaptation 


of the crop to the soil—will greatly increase : 





years’ selection, 1,190. After four years” 

selection, 2,145. Thus making the power of 

production fifty times as great by this means. 
REV. L. H. SQUIRES. 


The Prentiss Grape.—The accompa- 
nying illustration shows with considerable ac- 
curacy the appearance of a branch contain- 
ing several clusters of the new white grape 

roduced by J. W. Prentiss, of Pultney, N. Y. 

t is a seedling of the Isabella, and described 
thus : The bunch is large, not often shoulder- 
ed, and compact ; the berry medium to large, 
of a yellowish green, and sometimes with a 
rosy tint on the side next tothe sun. The skin 
is thick, but very firm; flesh tender, sweet, 
melting, juicy, with a very pleasant and 
musky aroma ; free from foxiness. There is 
little if any pulp ; the seeds are few and small, 





Tue Prentiss Grape, From A BRANCH EXHIBITED IN 1879. 


production. 
obtained. Liebig, the great chemist, made 
some experiments with the following results : 
A plot of ground yielded fifteen pounds of 
grain. With right fertilizers it yielded thirty- 
six pounds. A field yielded seventeen tons 
of turnips. With guano it gave thirty-one 
tons. 


He said that in one district in Germa- | 


Astonishing results have been | and very similar to the Rebecca in quality, 


but the vine is a more vigorous grower, and 
its foliage very distinct from the Rebecca, re- 
sembling rather the Diana or Isabella, and 


| showing its native origin. The vine is a good 


ny, by the use of phosphate of lime, the prov- | 


ender for cattle was increased as much as if | 


the area of land had been doubled. 

Selection of seed is a matter of importance. 
Hallett selected two ears of wheat, and by se- 
lecting from each year’s harvest only the best 
seed for planting, in five years’ time he doub- 
led the length of the ears produced. The 
number of ears from a grain was increased 
from ten to fifty-two, and of the grains in an 
ear from 47 to 123. The average increase 
from a grain was about fifty-fold. His best 
grain produced the first year 688. After two 





grower, and very productive, inclined to over- 
bear, and the clusters should be thinned un- 
less pruned close ; but the vine is hardy, and 
the buds uninjured with the thermometer 15° 
to 20° below zero. This grape is an excellent 


| keeper, and was exhibited at the Western 


New York Agricultural Society, at Rochester, 
January 22d, 1879, in perfect condition. It 
ripens about the same time as the Concord. 
The fruit has sold in New York markets for 
the past five years, whoiesale, in quantities of 
500 to 1000 lbs., at 18 @ 25 cents per lb., when 
Concords were selling at 5 @ 6 cents, and 
Delawares at 8 @ 10 cents. Vines of this 
grape will be offered for sale this fall for de- 
livery in the spring. 
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CO-OPERATION. 


1 Baca article on the Co-operative As- 

sociation at Guise, France, in this 
number, is a fine illustration of what 
may be secured to workingmen in their 
homes, through the intelligent combina- 
tion of capital and labor. We are not 
“communistic” in opinion according to 
the generally received notion of the 
meaning of “communistic,” but we are 
very earnestly in favor of co-operation. 
Men, rich and poor, set themselves apart, 
live in houses walled and fenced off from 
others, and thus in comparative isola- 
tion, fancy that they are “independent,” 
and endeavor to draw from that assump- 
tion some crumbs of personal satisfaction. 
It is but a selfish feeling at the best, for 
“no man liveth to himself alone.” To be 
sure, a rich man may provide his family 
with all the purchasable means of hap- 
piness. He may have his brown-stone 
mansion elegantly furnished from garret 
to cellar; there may be nurses for his 
children and waiting-maids for his wife. 
He may have carriages and liveried serv- 
ants, and whatever else there is of com- 


fort and luxury in the esteem of so- 
ciety he may be ready to provide, car- 
ing little for the expense. But consider 
|the man himself. Is he happy in the 
possession of the large establishment he 
calls home? Do not the cares and anx- 
iety with which its management burden 
| him, deepen the lines upon his brow, and 





| make his sleep less refreshing? Has he 
| not the demeanor of one who is wearing 
out mind and body in the effort to keep 
up an appearance of having and enjoy- 
ing all the “good things” of life? Speak 
to him of co-operation for social and 
family ends, and he listens to you as if 
you were the agent of a charity enter- 
prise. He, forsooth, in anything co-op- 
erative would only be a “giver.” What 
would there be for Azm to receive? Mu- 
tuality of interest; the sympathy of 
others; the moral support of numbers; 
the aid afforded by intelligence and 
friendship at a moment when hirelings 
and attendants only serve to confuse and 
embarrass; relief from cares and expen- 
ditures in many wayg—all these he knows 
not of, and can not appreciate. 

Why do so many entertain the error 
that co-operation applies only to the 
poor? Is it not clear that for a harmo- 
nious society there must be a general 
association of interest? To have co-op- 
erative unions of the poor only is to 
foment and perpetuate bitterness and 
enmity between two classes. We have 
evidences of this tendency in the Trades’ 
Unions. Men can not divest themselves 
of their responsibility to others. Yet we 
have the spectacle of men who have 
grown rich in their dealings with their 
fellows, shutting themselves away from 
them, and disdaining friendly recogni- 
tion. This is Christian conduct! No, it 
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is heathenish, for Christianity enjoins 
fellowship, sympathy, mutual helpfulness, 
and suggests no proviso concerning the 
modern exclusiveness created by wealth. 

If poor workmen, as shown by the 
Guise experiment, can do so much for 
the comfort and happiness of their chil- 
dren, their wives, and themselves, by 
merely associating under a system which 
employs for all the economy and discre- 
tion which the wisest household might 
exercise, to say nothing of the power for 
saving in matters of necessity a large 
fund possesses, what might not be ex- 
pected if the rich and learned unselfishly 
joined with the poor in a grand endeavor 
to promote the common welfare ? 

There are needs common to high and 
low; the needs of food, raiment, shelter, 
education. Health is as much the right 
of the poor man as of the rich, then both 
should have similar hygienic facilities. 
By co-operation all these needs may be 
secured, and that, too, in perfection. 
The workman of the Familistére at Guise, 
possesses apparatus and conveniences for 
the pleasure and training of his children, 
which cost him, individually, but a trifle. 
Yet, scarcely one rich man in a thousand 
could alone command them. 

We believe in the family relation as a 
divinely appointed institution for man. 
And we believe also that settlements, 
villages, towns, etc., should be made up 
of families whose heads—fathers and 
mothers—are united for mutual helpful- 
ness in the moral and intellectual life, as 
well as in matters of worldly interest. 
With such a condition society would be 
purified from most of the vice and im- 
morality which now abound in it, and 
would be solidly prosperous and happy, 
having the first essential of true human 
happiness, physical and mental integrity. 





PRACTICAL ENCOURAGEMENT. 

OMMUNICATIONS to the editor 
which favor his work in general 
terms are acceptable enough, and supply 
a degree of encouragement. Such let- 
ters are frequent. But now and then one 
is received from an earnest and con- 
siderate subscriber, which bears in its 
lines a deal of strength and magnetism ; 
we might say inspiration. In no depart- 
ment of life are so many hindrances and 
annoyances to be met with, as in that 
sphere of journalism which relates to 
the promulgation of reformatory truth. 
Those who conduct serial publications 
belonging to this class, are compelled to 
advocate radical principles, and the enun- 
ciation of these naturally comes into 
diametrical opposition to the conserva- 
tism and prejudices of the masses. We 
use “ masses ” in the large sense, includ- 
ing the educated and the well-to-do- 
The upper classes, indeed, give the re- 
former the most trouble, for the reason 
that it is among them that he finds the 
largest share of opposition. Take the 
average of society, people who are ranked 
under the general title of middle-class. 
New theories, especiaily those which 
have a practical turn, are more readily 
received by them. Unfortunately, this 
fact is well understood by the mounte- 
bank and quack, the charlatan and knave. 
It is, nevertheless, a happy fact, because 
new and important truths finding recog- 
nition from them in the beginning, are 
enabled gradually to work their way to 
the general acceptance of men, and the 
result is social advancement. Truths 
which relate to human nature, particular- 
ly, being accepted by the average mind, 
help to extend its powers. In fine, to 
raise its standard of capability. The grade 
of intelligence in European and Ameri- 
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can populations to-day is much higher 
than it was a hundred years ago, and 
mainly through the receptive facility of 
the middle-class mind. But it was our 
intention to introduce some paragraphs 
from a letter recently received—one that 
comes very close to our inner sympathies. 
Not that it shows high culture, great 
mental ability, but because it is a frank, 
clear expression of personal feeling and 
experience. The writer, a lady, residing 
in California, says: 


“I have been a pioneer in my way 
nearly all my life, and it is not short, and 
I find it takes a good deal of argument 
to persuade some people to notice a 
thing which is most important for them 
to know; but when once they become 
interested, they wonder why these things 
have not been taught before. 

“A poor, sick man called on me not 
long since, and asked me to tell him 
what ailed him. I said, You have not 
obeyed the injunction, ‘Man, know thy- 
self.’ ‘Well,’ said he, ‘who is at fault? 
My physicians have given me plenty of 
drugs, but not one ever asked me to 
know myself; now, please to tell me how 
shall I learn this great lesson?’ I loaned 
him a PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, and 
the book on the Temperaments. 

“He read and returned them, asking 
where he could get them. I ordered the 
book for him, and he is a subscriber for 
the JOURNAL; telling me that he is 
sixty years of age, and that he is just be- 
ginning to learn. 

“I can not describe, but you must 
know, from your own experience, the 
pleasure that only a solitary instance of 
this kind gives one; yet this is not a soli- 
tary instance. Still progress is slow when 
I count what little I have done to benefit 
the human family, and yet, very wonder- 
ful, when I look back upon the years that 
your works have been published, and the 
great amount of good they have done.” 


This letter, superficially viewed, may 
be thought unimportant; examined 





closely, it is seen that it comes from 2 
co-worker; one whose convictions are 
intensified by observation and labor. She 
is doing good from the love of helping 
others, and the effort she makes costs 
her comparatively little strength, for she 
does not find it necessary, like most peo- 
ple, to go out of her own channel of life, 
yet her work for humanity is none the 
less powerfully helpful. 





NoTe.—A very interesting sketch of 
the career of M. Godin, the founder of 
the Guise Co-operative Association, has 
been contributed by Mrs. Augusta Bris- 
tol. Being received too late for this 
number of the PHRENOLOGICAL, it will 
appear in the next (June) number. 





> 


THE EDINBURGH PHRENOLOGICAL 
MUSEUM. 

E have received a letter from the 

English phrenologist and author, 
Mr. Nicholas Morgan, in which he takes 
occasion to point us to an error in the 
article on “Phrenology in Scotland,” 
published in the November number of last 
year. Mr. Morgan writes: “In this (the 
said article) you unwittingly do Mr. 
Alexander Stewart, late Curator of the 
Phrenological Museum, injustice. In re- 
ferring to the appointment of a new Cura- 
tor you say, ‘The very neat arrangement 
and classification of the materials which 
probably came into his hands a mere 
conglomeration, do him much credit.’ 
Now, the assumption that the materials 
of the museum were in a state of great 
disorder and formed ‘a mere conglomera- 
tion’ is incorrect, and the supposition 
that they were, to which you have given 
publicity, does, as I have said, the late 
Curator injustice, which I think you will 
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be glad to have an opportunity to correct 
and render all the reparation in your 
power.” 

As our statement, which is said to be 
unjust to Mr. Stewart, was made in this 
department of the PHRENOLOGICAL, it is 
fitting that the amende honorable, so far 
as it can be made, should also have place 
here. We were led by statements which 
were made to us that previous to the re- 
moval of the Edinburgh collection to its 
present handsome quarters it had lain 
for years in a room of the medical depart- 
ment of the University of Edinburgh, 
where it was rarely visited and received 
little or no attention, especially from the 
general public; that the present Curator 
had shown much taste and scientific 
capability in arranging the specimens in 
the new hall, and was very highly com- 
mended by the trustees. In the complete 
absence of any information concerning the 
old Curator, and in view of the compara- 
tive obscurity in which the collection had 
been kept, our inference was that little 
pains had been taken to arrange it in a 





systematic or scientific manner, and this 
was our meaning in the statement quoted 
by Mr. Morgan. 

This inference was, it now appears, 
rather hastily drawn, and we are indebted 
to the author of “The Skull and the 
Brain” for its correction, and also for a 
paragraph in reference to the character 
of the old Curator, viz: “Mr. Stewart 
was appointed Curator by the late Mr. 
George Combe and his fellow-trustecs, 
and held the office for twenty-five years, 
and performed the duties in a very effi- 
cient maner. Mr. Combe, on several oc- 
casions, complimented him for the ex- 
cellent way in which he had attended to 
the museum, and the assiduous attention 
he had given to the keeping of the ma- 
terials in good order. In fact, Mr. 
Combe told Mr. Stewart that ‘he was by 
far the best Curator the trustecs had ever 
had.’ Asa further proof, if one more is 
required, that Mr. Stewart satisficd the 
trustees, I may inform you that when he 
retired he was awarded a pretty good 
annuity by the trustees.” 
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“ He that questioneth much shail learn much.”"—Lacon, 





Go Our Correspondents, 


UESTIONS OF “ GENERAL INTEREST” ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one ques- 
tion at a time, and that clearly stated, must be pro- 

unded, if a correspondent shall expect us to give 

im the benefit of an early consideration, 

Ir AN InNQuiky Fait ro Recrive ATTEN- 
tion within two months, the correspondent should re- 
peat it; if not then published, the inguirer may con- 
clude that an answer is withheld, for good reasons, 
by the editor. 

WE CAN NOT UNDERTAKE TO RETURN UN- 
available contributions unless the necessary postage 
ts provided by the writers. IN ALL CASES, persons who 
communicate with us through the post-office should, if 
they expect a reply. inclose the return postage, or what 
ts better, a prepaid envelope, with their full address, 
Anonymous letters will not be considered. 








QUESTIONS OF A PERSONAL CHARAC- 
tTsR.—E. E. 8. and many others.—We must re- 





peat what is said at the head of this department : 
That questions of a personal nature will be an- 
swered by letter, if the inquirer incloses the nec- 
essary stamp to prepay postage. There are many, 
doubticss, who have communicated with this of 
fice concerning discases with which they are af- 
flicted, and matters of personal busincss or do- 
mestic concern, Who have been waiting in vain 
for replies, simply because they omitted to send 
with their letters the requisite postage-stamps for 
the desired answer. We are willing to give our 
time and thought to the preparation of a brief 
letter in each case, and to throw in paper and 
envelope, but the stamp, good friends, must be 
provided. 

MIND AND SPIRIT.—Qwestion: Is the 
mind of man and the spirit of man the same? 
lf the same, is it immortal ? 
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Answer: We are inclined to think, with many 
ancient and modern writers, that a difference ex- 
ists between the mind and the spirit ; that it is 
the latter which lies behind the forces of the 
brain, giving them the manifestation known as 
mind. The guestion of immortality you must 
settle for yourself, with the best light which you 
can procure from religious and metaphysical 
sources. 


SNEEZING—W. E. N.—Sneezing is oc- 
casioned by a clogging up of the capillaries in 
the nasal membrane, and a partial obstruction 
of the nasal passages ; in which case a sense of 
irritation is produced which results in sneezing. 
This is a sort of crisis which tends to restore the 
function of the excretory vessels, by relieving 
them of the congestion. 


FACIAL ANGLE.—H. S. J.—A hundred 
years or more ago, an ethnologist by the name 
of Camper introduced a method by which he 
claimed to determine the intellectual grade of a 
race. It was by measuring the angle which a line 
drawn from the anterior edge of the upper jaw 
to the prominence of the forehead makes with a 
horizontal line drawn through the opening of 
the ear. For instance, it was found that such 
an angle in the “‘ Caucasian” bordered on ninety 
degrees, while in the “African’’ it ran back 
seventy. This idea was proven to be faulty in 
many cases; as it did not make allowance for 
the possible development of the brain in connec- 
tion with a projecting jaw. It has been found, 
however, within a few years pagt that vertebrate 
animals conform to a law of graduation which 
may be briefly stated thus: That according to 
the degree of intelligence is the relation of the 
spine to the plane of the face. For instance, in 
the serpent, scarcely any angle is discernible, 
for the line of the spine is about parallel with the 
plane of the face. Ascending in the scale of de- 
velopment, the plane of the face becomes in- 
clined to the plane of the spine, and the angle 
grows larger and larger until we reach the horse 
and elephant, when it is at right angles. When 
man is reached, a sweep of 180 degrees appears 
to have been made; for the face, which in the 
serpent is in correspondence with the outer side 
of the spinal column in man, is reversed, and par- 
allel with the interior side of the spine. You 
will find this matter fully discusssed in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for July, 1874. 


VISITING-CARD MESSAGES.— Question ; 
Will the editor please to give several friends 
a table of the messages which visiting cards 
are made to convey by simply turning down 
corners. 

Answer: This comparatively new wrinkle in 
fashionable society is briefly unfolded thus : 

Turning over the upper right corner of a card, 
implies a visit; turning the lower right corner, 
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Adicu ; turning the upper left corner, Congratu- 
lation ; turning the lower left corner, Condo- 
lence ; turning the entire left end, Call on the 
family. The letters P. P. C., on card, signify 
“Pay parting call; and the old R. 8. V. P. is 
Please answer. 


BIBLICAL QUOTATIONS. — Question : 
Where can I find the passage of Scripture which 
runs, ‘‘ The time shall come when there shall! be 
no more an infant of days,’’ etc. ?—It probably is 
not convenient for you to refer to a concord- 
ance, otherwise you would have found that the 
passage referred to occurs in the 65th chapter of 
Isaiah, at the 20th verse: ‘‘ There shall be no 
more thence an infant of days, nor an old man 
that hath not filled his days, for the child shall 
die an hundred years old.” 


HuMAN NATURE.—Qwestion: Can the 
faculty of human nature be excessively devel- 
oped in a person so as to need restraining ? 

Answer: This faculty in itself can not be 
deemed harmful to the mind, although when 
very strong and without the balancing influence, 
or compensation of other faculties (for instance, 
where it is strong and the intellect is weak, and 
there is a small degree of Caution and Consci- 
eutiousness), its impressions might lead to con- 
duct on the part of its owner which would em- 
barrass him. Such a man would be likely to act 
in accordance with his first judgment, and though 
that judgment would generally be correct, the 
results in many cases would be unhappy, espe- 
cially where his impressions related to people 
with whom he came in contact, whose character 
was not correct anf honorable. Where Consci- 
entiousness is strong and active, it tends to ren- 
der one severe in judgment, censorious, espe- 
cially if Benevolence and other moral organs are 
moderate in activity. In such a combination it 
is well to bring into exercise the intellect and 
consider the practical side of conduct. 


SOCIAL IMPRESSIONS.—Question : How 
is it to be accounted for that among different 
persons whom we meet, there are some to whom 
we become strongly attached ; others, the very 
sight of whom is loathsome, and the more we 
see of them, the more repulsive they are? 

Answer: The human organization is in some 
respects a magnet, with its qualities of attraction 
and repulsion, one of these qualities being in pre- 
dominance. You know that like poles repel, and 
unlike poles attract; so when a person having 
the positive quality of organization meets a per- 
son having an excess of the negative quality, there 
is a mutual attraction or a complementing of 
interest. This is, however, but a fanciful way 
of accounting for the phenomena which nearly 
everybody recognizes who has much to do with 
the world. Organization is at the bottom of the 
matter. People who are strongly marked in 
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character, who have what are called strong feel- 
ings, are those who are most affected by impres- 
sions. One having large Adhesiveness is usually 
favorably impressed by strangers having a simi- 
lar endowment. The principle of like affiliating 
with like, applies here, and it has thus a scien- 
tific basis. People with large Benevolence take 
kindly to those who have large Benevolence. 
In general those having large moral faculties 
impress others favorably ; while those endowed 
in a contrary way produce a coldness wherever 
they move, repelling the genial and generous. 
We instinctively appreciate a warm-hearted, 
cheery man or woman, while the cold, negative, 
and austere do not commend themselves to our 
friendship. 


SPIRITUALISM.—D. J. E.—Your recent 
letter censures us in rather strong terms for edi- 
torial conduct, of which we do not feel at all 
guilty. We are not aware that we have given in 
any place good warrant for your inference. 


LaDy JUSTICE.—E. F.—The office of a 
Judge requires that one should possess the full 
rights and privileges of a citizen. In those re- 
gions where women are permitted to vote, like 
Wyoming, for instance, all civil offices are open 
to them; but in the Eastern States, where the 
old customs prevail, it would be quite impossible 
for a woman to secure such a place. It was only 
after much struggling that the right of pleading 
before the courts was obtained by women ; but 
it does not follow by any means because a lady 
has secured the privilege of acting the part of 
an advocate, that she shall be permitted to exer- 
cise the functions of the judiciary. The office 
of Judge, especially the lower grades, of which 
that of justice of the peace is one, is elective in 
most States. 


VIRGINIA.—J. W. L.—Virginia is one of 
the Southern States which offers great advan- 
tages in the way of soil and climate. The region 
traversed by the Shenandoah is deemed by some 
to be the most desirable sectioa of the State, but 
as Virginia covers a large area, there are regions 
in all parts of it which are very attractive. Per- 
haps some of our readers could give more par- 
ticular information. 


PAIN IN THE LEFT LUNG.—W. C.— 
The trouble you speak of may be due to indiges- 
tion. One of the unpleasant accompaniments of 
this very common malady is flatulence, or the 
production of gas in the stomach and intestines, 
because the food is not half digested and fer- 
ments ; this gas finds its way upward into the 
thoracic region and occasions more or less pain. 
Many people suffer from flatulence in this way 
and think they have diseased lungs or heart 
trouble. In your case a personal examination 





would be necessary to determine the actual state 
of affairs. We would advise you to submit your 
case to a good physiciun. 

Several ANSWERS must be deferred to the next 
number. 


oe hat Goep Sap, 


Ci tions are invited on any topic of inter- 
est ; the writer's personal views, and facts from his 
experience bearing on our subjects, being preferred. 























HUMAN LIFE.—As numerous as are the 
individuals of the human race, are the’ ideas as 
to what constitutes a true human life. Surely 
no other subject is worthy so deep consideration 
as this problem of human life—what it was, 
what it is, and what it will be. Is it something 
of so little importance that it can be wasted 
with impunity? or is it something so vast, and 
grand, and beautiful, that it should be our high- 
est pleasure to perfect ? 

With heart and soul we answer, No, to the first 
question and Yes to the last. Our minds need 
to be larger to comprehend all that is contained 
in these two words. But we know that there are 
noble, ptre, aspiring lives ; that there are low, 
gross, animal lives ; and that there are wrecked 
lives. 

Surely God, the All-Father, did not design 
that the beautiful human life which He created 
should ever be base and degraded—should ever 
be wrecked / 

Nay; but somehow in this strange world of 
ours many of us have lost sight of the true ob- 
ject of living—lost sight, also, of the fact that 
his life is but one stage of the immortal soul’s 
progressive existence—and we are living our 
lives wrong. 

We live wrong physically. All the universe is 
governed by laws framed by the Divine Mind ; 
nor is man exempt. Mind, the spirit, the man in 
this stage of its existence, occupies, in order to 
carry out the purposes of its creation, a physical 
body, and is as surely subject to law as the 
worlds which revoive through illimitable space 
in their appointed orbits. 

We can scarcely imagine the confusion that 
would result should the earth forget its law of mo- 
tion ; yet almost every day we violate the laws 
which govern our physical being ! What wonder, 
then, that “ill-health is the rule, rather than the 
exception ?”’ or that mind, partaking of the ab- 
normal condition of its dwelling-place, should be 
diseased also ? 

Is not this living our lives wrong? 

The laws of mind apply not only to it as a 
whole; but, as the laws of a State apply to 
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each citizen, so the laws of mind apply to each of 
its several faculties ; yct how often we disregard 
these laws of mind, and allow some onc or.more 
of the lower range of faculties to assume control 
of all the others! Can we wonder that unhappi- 
ness is the result? Is not this living our lives 
wrong? 

What we need, then, in order to live our lives 
right, is a true philosophy of living—a philoso- 
phy based upon a knowledge of mind and the 
laws that govern it. 

And it is by no means impossible for us to 
earn this philosophy that shall guide our lives 
aright to the goal of human hopes—Happiness. 
Mind is everywhere, and God has endowed us 
with facultics whereby we can learn of it, in the 
present life at least. 

Then let us investigate this subject; Ict us 
walk no more in darkness, but in the light of 
mental science. 

Thus may the good that is, more or less, in 
every human life grow and expand, until mind 
is free, unhampered, pure—the reficction of its 
God. JAMES PERRIGO. 


“DIET FOR LEANNESS AND FATNESS.” 
—Some thouglits on the above subject which was 
discussed in answer to “8. A. 8.,” in the Janu- 
ary number, may convey a little instruction to 
the readers of the JouRNAL. In animal life there 
is a constant building up, to supply the continu- 
ous break-down of tissuc. The use of this break- 
down has not been taken into account, as per- 
forming any important part in the functions of 
life-action. The gencral impression is, that 
the break-down of tissue is to furnish a place 
for the build-up process, but this is a mis- 
taken idea. In animal life we sce that there is 
matter for the tissucs of the body, and energy 
or force that gives consciousness, susceptibility, 
and power to think and act. This energy, then, 
is of primary importance ; from whence is it de- 
tived ? 

If we would have heat, which is a force, we 
have but to disintegrate organized matter, as the 
consuming of wood or coal, and we have it. The 
faster it is destroyed by oxygen uniting with it, 
the greater the amount of apparent heat. In the 
growth of all organized matter, as wood, we 
have an expenditure of heat or force. The involu- 
tion and evolution balance cach other. This is 
the universal law of matter and force. 

The matter of our tissucs has a mechanical 
use, it being the medium through which the 
vital forces act, to perform all the acts of active 
life. This is obvious to every one, hut from 
whence do we derive this force that dictates, 
rules, and governs all these actions ? 

It is in the break-down of tissue. As wood is 
consumed to produce heat, so are the tissucs 
consumed to produce animal heat, and also the 
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vital force. Now if the expenditure of encrgy is 
greater than the normal build-up will supply, 
then the break-down action must be still more 
active, in order that the supply may be as near 
the amount demanded as possible, and leanness 
of person is the result. 

Nervous persons are proverbially Ican in ficsh, 
while fleshy persons are almost always the re- 
verse. If a person desires to be fleshy, he should 
not only use proper food to furnish matter for 
the build-up of tissue, but he should conserve his 
vital force, and thereby diminish the break-down 
activity. Nervousness and fretfulness expend 
abnormally vital force, thereby depleting the 
tissues, in imitation of the spendthrift, who is 
not only out of funds, but mortgages his estate 
to procure more, Conserve the natural forces by 
living a checrful, happy life, and thereby restore 
the balance in the build-up and take-down ; then 
you will be as fleshy as your temperament will 
allow. J. F. SANBORN, M.D. 

Tabor, Iowa. 


To HYGIENISTS.—We have received the 
following appeal from a source which is trust- 
worthy, and as it concerns a matter in which all 
have a deep interest, the dissemination of hygi- 
enic information among the people and the pro- 
motion of medical reform, we willingly give it 
space : 

With the death of Dr. Trall the Iygeio-Ther- 
apeutic College ceased its operations, but its 
cause and the truths it taught are still dear in 
the hearts of many who were so favored as to 
attend its invaluable lectures. We are growing 
old and gray and others are rising to fill our 
places. Our alma mater is no more. Where 
shall those young students be educated, that 
they may promulgate the true principles of heal- 
ing? To this end, let a correspondence be be- 
gun by those who hold those truths dear to their 
hearts, and Iet us sec if ways and means can not 
be devised and the best talent brought to bear, 
Pheenix-like, to organize a new college that shall 
carry on this great work. Let every friend of 
hygienic truth respond to this call, stating what 
aid they may he able to give, if it is only their 
sympathy and good wishes, that by comparing 
ideas this end may be attained. 

Those that desire a reply will inclose a stamp 
to prepay the postage. Respectfully, 

J. F, Sansorn, M.D., or 
Mrs. M. E. Cox, M.D., Tabor, Iowa. 


MORE ABOUT CHILL AND FEVER 
OsservaTions.—Our Southern correspondent, 
whose views on chill and fever were criticised 
in the February number, returns thus manfully 
to the charge: “Chill and fever docs not now 
assume the same phases it did thirty or forty 
years age, nor does it appear to follow bad air, 
or malaria, as he defines it, but, on the contrary, 
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there are places in high, dry, piny woods, where 
formerly chills were not known, but now are 
quite common. Again, we see the creoles, who 
formerly were exempt, now have the disease as 
others, and the full black as well. Yet, again, 
we sce families of all kinds—Irish, negro, and 
English—living in the most malarial section and 
not having the chills. Eight years before the 
war not one case of chills was ever known in 
the old town of Fernandina ; now it is very com- 
mon all summer and winter. 

“T think friend 8. very much mistakes 
when he supposes that Jean meat does not tend 
to produce sickness in warm climates. He will 
surely find, if he will but look closely, that all 
animal matter must change rapidly after death 
in warm countries, and to cat such food does 
predispose the cater to many kinds of disease to 
which grain and fruits would not. The amount 
of flesh food consumed in the South now is far 
greater than formerly, and this I think the main 
cause of the extensive spread of chill and fever. 

“Yo define malaria without knowing what it 
is, and to call it bad when our Creator called all 
things good ; and to try to apologize for eating 
animal food in warm climates, is but a faint at- 
tempt at wisdom. I ain satisfied by ten years’ 
observation, that had we caten a plenty of fruits, 
and grains, and vegetables, and ignored the ani- 
mal as food, we would find but few, if any, cases 
of chill and fever in the entire South. With 
other reasonable care, of course, such as pure 
water, an open, airy house, and cleanly habats, 
the entire point would be gained. The old idea 
that rice-lands were unhealthy to the white man 
and not to the negro, has proved untrue ; on the 
other hance, it is found the white man can live 
there better than the negro. 

“Let one fill the system with flesh meat and 
sleep in a confined atmosphere, where the eflluvia 
of his body can not well escape, he will be apt to 
haye a fever in a warm clime, or a headache in 
a cold one. To define things correctly, and to 
go no further than we have good proof, would 
no doubt advance the cause of truth. 

“OLIVER TAYLOR.” 


TEMPERED TOGETHER.—It is beauti- 
fully astonishing to note carefully the contradic- 
tory features, the ultra extremes of the same 
mind, and how all is*tempered together in one 
personality. But personality which serves the 
purpose for mind that the bone-structure docs 
for the animal system, is, at times, so ‘‘ loose- 
jointed ” that the same person acting in the op- 
posite extremes of his nature at different times, 
acts as if he were two different individuals. 

Thus we find a scold to be the kindest person 
in the world; a person of large Self-esteem the 
most condescending; a selfish person makes the 
largest gifts; and so on, as long as people re- 
main natural. Buta miser is a pervert. So is 





the egotist, and so is the extreme scold. Each 
has gotten outside the limit of the natural. They 
have grown rutty. Their minds have ccased, to 
a greater or less extent, to rebound to the op- 
posite extreme. The natural mind does not run 
in ruts. It plays between its extremes. The 
circulation thrown from the heart to the ex- 
tremes, returns quickly to the heart again. So 
the mind, moved from a state of rest, returns to 
equilibrium, or, if the rebound is sufficient, to 
the opposite extreme. People have somehow 
gotten to be wiser than the Creator, and consider 
it weak to vacillate. True, changing the mind 
may be weakness, as any other natural fact may 
become perverted and be a weakness, but the 
power of the mind to change its course of action 
is salutary, and shows the wisdom of Him who 
planned the human mind. 

It seems strange sometimes why there is not 
more insanity in the world, considering the vio- 
lent action of minds in their extremes. But, 
doubtless, this law of balance, which provides 
for every extreme of mind its opposite ex- 
treme, is the greatest natural preventive of in- 
sanity. It is a universal law that extremes re- 
bound to extremes, and that excitement at one 
extreme causes a rebound to the other. Yet 
the rebound is largely controllable by the will. 
But the will may keep the strain upon one point 
and hinder reaction, until the mind gives way 
and insanity is the result. So, also, when the 
mind goes out in any extreme beyond the pow- 
er of the will to recall it, it is abnormal—insane. 
God has given each mind all the play it can 
stand. If a mind presumes against His wisdom 
and breaks its bounds, it assumes consequences, 
and suffcrs them. 

ELIZA J. STEPHEN. 
OPINIONS. 


J. S. M. says in a postscript: “1 was a 
subscriber for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for 
1879, and would rather lose my salary for one 
month than be deprived of the JouRNAL for 1880 ; 
in fact, the information received from single 
numbers of this valuable JouRNAL is worth more 
than two dollars to me. 

“T would not take five dollars for the ‘Tem- 
peraments’ and be without it.” 


Mr. J. W. R., of Hampton, Iowa, in his 
letter of renewal for 1880, says: ‘One year ago 
I commenced as a subscriber to your publica- 
tion, and in that seemingly short ycar I have ob- 
tained more real intellectual and moral benefit 
than in any one of the previous nineteen years 
of my life.” 


RALPH ROGERS, of Tennessee, writes: 
“T appreciate the JOURNAL so very highly that 
the loss of one number is like the loss of one of 
the members of my family. Indeed, it is a dear 
member of my literary family.” 
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THE REv. A. M., of Fulton County, IIL, 
writes: “‘I would not be without the knowledge 
gained through your publication for one hun- 
dred times what it costs me. It has saved me in 
a few years ten times what I have paid forit. I 
find Phrenology very useful in my profession as 
a minister, even with the little I know of it. It 
has long been a desire of mine to take a course 
in the Institute. I should like to prepare myself 
in Phrenology, Hygiene, etc. To preach the Gos- 
pel and heal the sick is a blessed privilege 


CLARK BROWN, of New York, writes: 
“IT hope some day to have a library of your 
works. Webster was once asked what was the 
greatest thought of his life. He answered, ‘My 
responsibility /’ Your works make me fee) that I 
have a deep responsibility. I wish to meet it, so 
study Phrenology.’’ 





PERSONAL. 


Oz BULL, the violinist, appears to be happily 
settled in his domestic relations. He lives in 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Mr. R. SEELEY, of Bethel, Conn., now seventy- 
two years old, is said to have been blind for fifty- 
eight years, and to own five houses, one store, a 
coal yard, eleven acres of land, and a livery sta- 
ble, the results of the sale of candy which he be- 
gan to make with one pint of molasses, We 
wonder how much toothache and stomach-ache 
among little people he is responsible for! 

Mr. E. C. Benepict, one of the Regents, and 
now Chancellor of the Board of Regents of the 
State of New York, is eighty years of age, but 
still in active service, only last summer going to 
London as a delegate to the International Law 
Conference, and to Basle, in Switzerland, to rep- 
resent the United States Evangelical Alliance. 

SamveL R. Lowery, a colored man, presi- 
dent of an industrial academy at Huntsville, 
Alabama, was admitted to practice before the 
United States Supreme Court lately. The mo- 
tion for his admission was made by Mrs. Belva 
A. Lockwood, of Washington, who was recently 
admitted to practice in the same court. Mr. 
Lowery is the fifth colored lawyer who has been 
admitted to practice in the Supreme Court. 
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WISDOM. 
“ Think truly, and thy thought 
Shall be a fruitful seed.”’ 

RIDICULE dishonors more than dishonor.—La 
Rochefoucauld. 

Wuat sculpture is to a block of marble, edu- 
cation is to a buman soul. 

Wuat we gain in experience is not worth what 
we lose in illusion.—J. Petit-Senn. 





Let no man presume to give advice to others 
that has not first given good counsel to himself. 

Tue way for a man to secure himself from 
wickedness is to withdraw from the examples 
of it. 

Many persons miss their vocations in life be- 
cause their bodies do not happen to fit their 
souls. 


T ENVY no man who knows more than myself, 
but pity them that know less.—Sir Thomas 
Brown. 


A FRIENDSHIP that makes the least noise is 
very often the most useful ; for which reason we 
should prefer a prudent friend to a zealous one. 

Have the courage to show your respect for 
honesty in whatever guise it appears, and your 
contempt for dishonesty and duplicity by whom- 
soever exhibited. 

WE can not live on probabilities. The faith in 
which we can live bravely and die in peace must 
be a certainty, so far as it professes to be a faith 
at all, or it is nothing.—Froude. 

Letsure is time for doing something useful ; 
this Jeisure the diligent man will obtain, but the 
lazy man never; so that, as Poor Richard says, 
a life of leisure and a life of laziness are two 
things.— Franklin. 

You find yourself refreshed by the presence of 
cheerful people. Why uot make earnest effort 
to confer that pleasure on others? You will 
find half the battle is gained if you never allow 
yourself to say anything gloomy. 
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MIRTH. 


* A little nonsense now and then 
Is relished by the wisest men.” 


‘a MAN can’t help being born a Smith, but he 
can relieye the monotony of it by prefixing the 
names of Algernon St. Lawrence to it. 

“HAVE you a mother-in-law ?”’ asked a man 
of a desolate-looking person. ‘‘ No,” he replied ; 
* but [ have a father in jail.” 

“Way,” the boy asked, ‘do you blow down 
the muzzle of your gun?” ‘To see,” replied 
the man, “if itis—’’ And just then he discov- 
ered that it was. ; 

A CHILD who was watching a regiment march 
past, with a brass band at its head, said to his 
mother, ‘‘ How pretty! But what are the men 
for who do not play the music ?”’ 

“*Wuo brayed there?” asked a member of 
the Canadian House of Commons of the persons 
who were trying by interruption to silence him. 
“ It was an echo,” retorted a voice. 

**How does the new cow answer?” asked 
one man of another who had lately purchased a 
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cow. “I really can’t say,” he replied, “ for I’ve 
never asked her any questions.” 


Dr. Jonnson, when asked to give his opinion 
on the production of a lady, who told him “that, 
when he had finished that, she had other irons 
in the fire,’ “‘Madam, put this with your other 
irons.” 


A SUPFERER called on a fashionable doctor for 
advice. ‘‘Try change of air,” was the prescrip- 
tion. The sufferer was a special correspondent 
who had just completed professional journeys 
extending over seventeen thousand miles within 
eight months! 


FELIc1a was gliding down Tremont street, in 
Boston, the other afternoon, with a Derby hat on, 
and carrying her hands iu the pockets of her 
long ulster, when a horrid boy ran up and said, 
“Say, miss, if yer had a cigar now, you’d be all 
right, wouldn’t yer?”’ 


“* How far is it to Tub Creek ?” asked a tray- 
eler of a Dutch woman. ‘Only shoost a little 
vays.” ‘Is it four, six, eight, or ten miles?” 
impatiently asked the stranger. ‘‘ Yes, I dinks 
it is,” serenely replied the unmoved gatekeeper. 


“I suppose,” said a punning lady to a sailor 
whom she saw holding the rudder of a boat, as 
she was sauntering on the seashore, ‘‘I suppose 
that your favorite tree is the ’elm.” ‘Yes, 
madam,” he responded, “and I see that your 
favorite is the beach.” 


He entered a car door. When the brakeman 
came inside and took a key out of his pocket, 
unlocked the stove, put in some wood, and locked 
the door again, he asked him what he locked the 
stove door for. The brakeman shut his left eye, 
and said he locked the door so the fire couldn’t 
go out. 


CouNTRY PRACTITIONER (surprised at the visit 
of a notorious quack and pill-vender).—‘* Well, 
what brings you here?” Quack (evidently suf- 
fering from disturbed peristaltic action).—‘‘Well, 
sir, the fact is I feel ratherqueer,and—” Coun- 
try Practitioner.—“‘ Then why don’t you take one 
of your ‘pearls of health?’ Quack.—“ That's 
just it, sir! I think l’ve swallowed one—by mis- 
take.” —Punch, 


A PASSER-BY puts his head in at the window 
of the shop where an honest cobbler is working, 
never thinking of evil, and says, cheerily : 

‘“* Well, my friend, how many thieves are there 
in this street withont counting you?” 

“What!” yells the cobbler, “‘ without count- 
ing me?” 

‘* Well, then,’’ says his imperturbable ques- 
tioner, ‘‘ how many are there counting you ?” 














In this department we give short reviews gae 
New Books as publishers see fit to send us. In these 
reviews we seek to treat author and publisher satis 


Sactorily and justly, and also to furnish our readers 


with such information as shall enable them to form 
an opinion of the desirability of any particular vol- 
ume for use. It is our wish to notice the 
better class of books issuing from the press,and we 
invite publis: to favor us with their recent publi- 
cations, ¢. tally related in any way to menta. 
and pe ed science. Wecan usually supply any 
oft. noticed. 





HEALING BY LAYING ON OF HANDS. 
By James Mack. 16mo, pp. 334. Boston: 
Colby & Rich. 


The history of a magnetic physician, which in 
its course contains a variety of incidental infor- 
mation concerning the nature of the treatment 
by magnetism ; how it affects different persons 
and different diseases; who have shown great 
power of healing by the touch in past and pres- 
ent times, and the methods of different healers. 
Mr. Mack’s career as a healer is mainly confined 
to England; and, as in the case of others, his 
testimonials show the possession of wonderful 
powers. The book, although exhibiting many 
of the characteristics of personal advertising, is 
much more interesting to the general reader than 
any other book of its class which we have read. 


THE CURSE AND THE CUP. By Julia 
McNair Wright, author of ‘“ Firebrands,” 
“No to ,” ete. 18mo, pp. 96. 
Cloth, price 40 cts. 

A Day WITH A DEMON. By Julia McNair 
Wright. 18mo, pp. 95. Cloth, price 40 cts. 
These new stories on Temperance subjects 

have just been published by the National Tem- 

perance Society and Publication House, New 

York ; they are well suited to juvenile readers. 


AMID THE SHADOWS. By Mary F. Mar- 
ten, author of “Rosa Leighton, or In His 
8 .” 16mo, pp. 412. Cloth, price $1.25. 
New York: National Temperance jety and 
Publication House. 


We read “ Rosa Leighton ’’ and liked it, deem- 
ing it an excellent book for its destined work— 
an aid in the cause of philanthropy and temper- 
ance. So we welcome this product of the same 
pen. It is founded upon fact, and “‘ some of the 
incidents are a faithful record of what has actu- 
ally occurred.” The pictures which are pre- 
sented to the reader, of how a mechanic’s cheery 
home may be ruined by the fall of a drunken 
mother, through ill-advised prescriptions of al- 
coholic beverages while nursing her children, 
and also of the peril to young men which lurks 
in the homes of the wealthy, where wine is a 
common beverage, are very absorbing in interest 
and most impressive in character. The volume 
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embodies also a powerful plea for the early adop- 
tion of a religious life. 


CAMP AND CABIN: Sketches of Life and 
Travel in the West. By Rossiter W. are: 
late United States Commissioner of Mining 
Statistics, ete. 18mo, pp. 243. Price $1. New 
York: Fords, Howard. Hulbert. © 


A collection of sketches heretofore printed in 
different periodicals by the author, and deserip- 
tive of scenery and human character as observed 
and studied by him personally. The Far West 
engrosses the book, with the exception of “‘The 
Widow Baker,” which is a New England story. 
The reader who has traveled in the mining dis- 
tricts of the Rocky Mountains, seen the wonder- 
ful valley of the Yellowstone, and coursed 
through the diversified country of Washington 
Territory, will enjoy the book, as it will bring 
freshly and sharply to mind the sturdy, gro- 
tesque people of the frontier town and mining 
camp, and the grand features of mountain, can- 
yon, and river. In “Agamemnon” we find Mr. 
Raymond at his best, with a humor which fs well- 
nigh as taking as Lover’s in “‘ Handy Andy.”’ 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Le TecHno_ocistz. Archives of the Progress 
of French and Foreign Industry. Late numbers 
reccived. 


Tue Sunpay Liprary. Volume one, number 
four, contains the life of Rev. T. DeWitt Talmage, 
D.D., with a history of the Brooklyn Tabernacle. 
Price, 15 cents. 


MIND AND Matter. A new candidate forthe 
consideration of the reading public, devoted to 
the discussion of psychological and spiritualistic 
topics. Published in Philadelphia. 


Tue Nortn AMERICAN Review. Late num- 
bers are devoted mainly to the discussion of the 
questions of the hour, “The Third Term” and 
“Trish Land Difficulties ” being among the more 
prominent, 

TWENTY-FIRST ANNUAL Report of the Chi- 
cago Home for the Friendless for the year 1879. 
A good work this appears to be, and vigorously 
prosecuted. The building occupied is a very 
handsome one, at 11 Wabash Avenue. 


Tentn Census OF THE UNITED States. Re- 
turn upon Fruit-Growing and Orchards, also 
Prodaction and Distribution of Cercals of the 
United States. Mr. J. R. Dodge, special agent of 
the Census Office, issues the above for the pur- 
pose of securing statistics in those branches of 
agriculture which are mentioned. 


ReEPorT OF THE SPECIAL ComMITTEE of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the City of New York 
on Railroad Transportation, as to the results of 
recent legislative investigation of railroad man- 
agement in this city. We trust this effort to 





render the methods of transportation consistent, 
uniform, and impartial will succeed. 


NoTES ON THE PEDIGREE of Her Most Serene 
Highness Ann Groom, Duchess of Mantua and 
Montferrat, in Italy, Heiress to the Line of Pa- 
leologi, or Last Emperors of Constantinople, 
Countess of Lennox, etc., etc., etc., etc., and of 
her son, His Highness Charles Ottley Groom Na- 
pier, Prince of Mantua and Montferrat, etc., etc., 
ete. Compiled from public and private docu- 
ments by the late John Riddle, Advocate o* Ed- 
inburgh, assisted by others. London: jublished 
for private circulation. By which it appears that 
the duchess is descended from three hundred 
emperors, kings, and princes, and carries in her 
single person general relationship to the existing 
royal houses, etc. 


APPLETON’s RAILWAY AND STEAM NAVIGATION 
Guipe.—Current numbers of this excellent hand- 
book for the traveler have been received. Be- 
sidcs the time tables there are usually several 
pages filled with information of value to all sorts 
of people. Mr. Thomas’ long experience in 
conducting this guide enables him tv supply 
just such information as the traveling public 
requires. 


Wipe Awakg, the illustrated magazine for 
children published in Boston, is certainly well 
calculated to amuse its readers, and there is in 
every number something of an instructive sort. 
The illustrations are executed in the best style. 


Tue NATIONAL QUARTERLY Review for Jan- 
uary contains an unusually interesting list of 
topics, viz: ‘‘The Rise and Fall of the Bona- 
partes,” “‘The Management of the Indians,’ 
“ The English Classiés,” “The Hygiene of Wa- 
ter,” “The Working Classes of Europe,”’ ‘‘ The 
Nebular Hypothesis,” “‘ Interstate Extradition,” 
“The New Eastern Question,” ‘‘ A Southerncr’s 
Estimate of the Life and Character of Stephen 
A. Douglas,” “ Reviews,” and “Criticisms.” 
The articles are as a whole written with care and 
in a spirit of candor and present comprvhensive 
views of the subjects considered. 


CrvILizaTIon : is its Influence Natural or Su- 
pernatural? An Inquiry by a Wayfarer in search 
of the Truth. Printed for the author by Charles 
Hi. Marot, Publisher, of Philadelphia. A well- 
written pamphict this, in which the author ear- 
nestly supports the side of religion as against 
evolution and liberalism. In one place he says : 
“ Christianity is a substantial reality ; evolution 
a thing of the imagination and adream.” Hoe 
does not, however, take the extremo view of 
Darwinism as a system necessarily of infidelity 
and atheism. He regards true civilization as 
“impossible without the direction of that Infi- 
nite Intelligence which is expressed through 
Christ as the embodied Creator.” 





